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: BRILLIANT, NEW ROYAL STANDARD 


is easier on the teacher... easier on the student 


There are at least seven good reasons why the satisfying teaching results. Look them over and 
brilliant, new Royal will help speed up the you'll see why Royal is the “most wanted”’ type- 


student’s skill development and give you more writer in schools today. 


New brilliant touch. Easier, speedier . . . be- 
cause it’s ounces lighter. Individual coil springs 
on each key are matched to the varying strength of 
your fingers. 
New lightning- quick carriage return. 
Lighter, freer movement .. . carriage whips back 
at your lightest touch. Lever is draped for maximum 
comfort and convenience. 
3 New Royal Twin-Pak ... the clean and easy 
ribbon changer. Lets students change ribbons in 
seconds without smudging fingers. 
New speed spacer. Space bar is sloped to 
fit thumb comfortably. Won’t “‘bounce”’ even at 
high speed. 


New line meter... tells students how many 
lines to end of page. Helps students learn proper 
copy placement. All scales are uniform. 


So quiet...at least 30% quieter than before. 
Cuts down disturbance to other students and 
other classrooms. 


7 New brilliant two-tone colors created by 
a famous color stylist. Brighten up your class- 
rooms, banish eye glare. At no extra cost. 


Like all Royals, this brilliant new standard stands 
up sturdily to day-in and day-out classroom pound- 
ing. Requires less servicing. Takes less time out for 
repairs. Ask your Royal Representative to bring one 
in for a demonstration at no obligation to you. 


standard Product of Royal McBee Corporation world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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Introduction of Guests - Teachers’ Council in Charge 
Luncheon Guests - Clergy and Community Officials 
1:30 + Bus Trip to see and know your village - All teachers 
leave from Jr. High 
2:45 ~ Physical Education Teachers in Jr. High Library 
All other teachers - Time to work in own building. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 
9:30 - Building Meetings - Principals 
11:30 - Lunch on Ova 


All otbers time to work in ovn building. 
11:45 - Lunch Period - Jr. High Cefeteria 
1:30 - Afternoon free for individual conferences and work in rooms 
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This is an actual sample of NEW, 
life-plus-color mi mimeographing—run on 
one of 4 NEW A. B. Dick 
No longer does mimeographing limit 
you to simple black on white copies of 
typing, lettering or drawing, 
Now you can spark low cost 


have to prepare the stencil—it's done 
for you electronically. 

Also, it’s nuw casier and simpler to run 
copies in 2 to S colors than it used 

to be to run them in 1. 
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With the new A. B. Dick 
mimeographs you have the cleanliness 

and convenience of paste ink plus automatic 
closed cylinder inking. Gone is the need 

for hand brushing. There are no dials or 
levers to manipulate yet these new machines 
are producing up to 20,000 copies 

with just one inking. 


But suppose you prefer to use the new 
fast-drying fluid ink that eliminates 
show-through and set-off even on hard finish 
papers? Okay. For the first time you can 
have a mimeograph with your choice of either 
a paste ink or fluid ink cylinder. Electronic 
stencils that let you mimeograph complex 
illustrations and ruled forms, even facsimiles 
of half tones can be used with both 

kinds of cylinders. 


All the new A. B. Dick mimeographs have 

an improved feeding system that handles 
unevenly cut paper and card stock including 
ream ends. Operating instructions are 
permanently mounted on all machines; 
controls clearly identified. And remember, 

all A. B. Dick mimeograph products can be 
used with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating equipment. 


Now add the fact that these mimeographs 
are lower, much lower, in price. 


DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 


Mail coupon for more infomation. 


Or call your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor listed under Duplicating 
Machines in the classified section of 
your phone book. 


Dept. BEF-107 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation please send me 
information about the new 
A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
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In This Issue 


> This is the first issue of BUSINESS 


Epucation Forum released in the new 
school year. Again, the editors bring a 
fine selection of down-to-earth articles for 
the busy business teacher. Shorthand is 
featured in this issue with emphasis given 
to transcription. The Services Section 
provides a wealth of articles for all busi- 
ness teachers. A new section on “Inter- 
national Education” appears for the first 
time in this issue. You will want to keep 
informed about trends, materials, and 
methods through the four feature and 
eight services articles. 
> It is impossible in a magazine the size 
of the Forum to publish the proceedings 
of the two big conventions attended this 
summer by business teachers from coast 
to coast. A brief resume of the Centen- 
nial Celebration for Business Education 
and the business education portion of the 
Centennial Convention of the National 
Education Association is in this issue. 
The FBLA national convention always 
reassures adult observers that members 
of this youth organization are capable of 
being the future leaders in business, in- 
dustry, and in business education. Busi- 
nessmen who participate in the program 
are impressed with the manner in which 
the FBLAers conduct their business and 
solve the problems of the organization. 
If your college or high school does not 
have a chapter of FBLA, now is the time 
to secure the information for organizing 
one so that your students may participate 
fully in this UBEA sponsored program. 


Editor: Shorthand Forum 
GEORGE A. WAGONER 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Teaching Transcription 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO this editor participated in a group diseus- 
sion with teachers of shorthand and transcription from various parts 
of the country. Approximately thirty teachers were in the group; 
many were well known as outstanding teachers of shorthand. <A 
discussion of a few introductory questions convineed the participants 
that there were many similarities in their teaching of beginning 
shorthand. In other words, they agreed on most procedures in teach- 
ing beginning shorthand. Much has been written on this level of 
shorthand instruction during the past twenty vears, and the many 
different points of view have been reconciled. Today the outstand- 
ing teachers of shorthand teach very much alike during the early 
stages of shorthand instruction. 


As soon as the discussion in this meeting turned to the second 
year of shorthand, many differences in methods of teaching became 
apparent immediately. No two teachers were using similar enough 
methods of teaching, similar enough dictation materials, similar 
enough testing, or similar enough grading for anyone to know what 
anyone else was really doing. No fair comparison of results could be 
made by anyone. Present textbooks recommended for teaching ad- 
vanced shorthand and transcription also differ considerably. 


To aid teachers this fall in planning their teaching of transcrip- 
tion, four outstanding college teachers were asked to present their 
plans of instruction. From these articles the high school and college 
teachers of transcription should find some helpful suggestions. Per- 
haps, in a further exchange of successful experiences, we will all 
come closer together in our methods of teaching transcription and 
improve our results in this field of widely divergent views. 


The theme ‘‘transecription’’ seems to be a timely one for this 
annual issue of the Bustness Epucation Forum that features short- 
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Forum while in transit and it provides a 
quick way to secure information from cer- 
tain advertisers and the UBEA headquar- 
ters office. Please detach the wrapper at 
once, then Clip ’n Mail the coupons. You 
will be glad you did when the informa- 
tion requested arrives. Then, too, the ap- 


> The pages devoted to news of state 
and area associations is a service to the 
UBEA affiliated organizations. Plan now 
to attend the meetings in your own state 
and participate in the activities whenever 
possible. 

> In this issue you will find the South- 


ern Business Education Association con- 
vention program in condensed form. 
President Harry Huffman and _ Vice 
President Theodore Woodward have ar- 
ranged an outstanding program for the 
1957 convention. The sessions are open 
to all UBEA members who can be in 
Louisville during the Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. 

> The mailing wrapper on this issue 
serves a dual purpose; it protects the 


plication form makes it easy for you to 
issue an invitation to a non-UBEA mem- 
ber to join his national specialized pro- 
fessional association. 

> Again, UBEA salutes all new busi- 
ness teachers and those who have returned 
to the profession. Extra effort on the 
part of the older teachers to make the 
newcomers welcome will be remembered 
long after the first year has passed.— 
H.P.G. 


BuSINESS 


EDUCATION FoRUM 


FREE 


mail coupon for 


unusual training aids 


These teaching helps are more than routine office- 
type lessons. Instructors praise this material be- 
cause it not only provides practice under actual 
business conditions but makes students understand 
that business runs on forms and copies. This in- 
sures that they will be more capable beginners, better 
able to move ahead quickly...reflecting credit on 
their instruction. Prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with The Foundation for Business Education. All 5 
are FREE. Just mail the coupon. 


>» “COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 

... manual of office styled dictation material, complete 
with the normal interruptions and distractions which go 
with everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


mm...» WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK” 


...a four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, five 
and ten minute typing speed and accuracy test on the 
front page and rough typed material for putting into 
final form on the inside. 


LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10” 

...a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that 
even below average students can readily learn the 
operation of the D-10 machine in relation to today’s 
business needs. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 

...a beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall 
chart. Enables any student to produce good copies on 
first trial. 


~~ LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 


..-4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 
or more copies, as needed for student practice in typing 
letters and invoices. 


PORATION 
sar? 


DITTO, inc., 3438 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois f 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Ditto (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, 
please send me: My Name, Title 


0 Copies—The Heart of Modern Business 


(J What Every Typist Should Know About School. 
Copies in Office Work 


OD Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 Addr: Zone. 
0 Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 
Letterhead and Billhead Masters City. County State. 
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The five exclusive teaching features 
of the new Remington Standard® are 
the answer to simplified, thorough 
teaching that turns out typists ready 
to take their places at any typing sta- 
tion. Before you make a buying deci- 
sion see the new Remington Standard 
Typewriter and learn why it is the 
most logical and practical choice for 
anyone selecting a typewriter for 
teaching purposes. Send for booklet 
described below for answers to your 


questions about the Remington 
Standard teaching features. 


PAND CORPORATION 


REMINGTON RAND, ROOM 2036, 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 
Please send me the free booklet, “Teacher Has Questions 


About Standard Typewriter,’”’ R8858, describing Remington 
Rand Exclusive Teaching Features. 
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Plan for Teaching Transcription 


The transcription process is developed throughout the shorthand program. 


By ZENOBIA TYE 
Georgia State College of Business Administration 
Atlanta, Georgia 


HE SHORTHAND PROGRAM at Georgia State 

College of Business Administration has been devel- 
oped to meet the needs of both employed and unem- 
ployed students. Approximately 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the shorthand program are employed 
either part time or full time by hundreds of business 
firms in Atlanta or in nearby suburban areas. 

The program includes four quarters of shorthand of- 
fered in both day and evening classes. The day classes 
meet five days a week for fifty minutes. The evening 
classes meet three nights a week for one hour and twenty 
minutes each night or two nights a week for two hours 
each night. For various reasons, students may not be 
able to follow the same schedule each quarter. Therefore, 
all shorthand instruction must be synchronized. 

The transcription process is developed throughout the 
shorthand program—this includes all shorthand classes 
and the regularly scheduled transcription period. 

Transcription is a fundamental part of the teaching 
of beginning shorthand. During the first term, the de- 
velopment of the ability to read shorthand notes and 
plates rapidly receives the main emphasis. In Short- 
hand I, the basic principles of shorthand are presented 
and studied intensively. Practice is given in reading 
from shorthand plates, in reading from students’ short- 
hand notes, in phrasing, in brief forms, and in dictation 
of simple letters for transcription. Prior to the tran- 
scription of simple letters from students’ notes, the mate- 
rial is assigned for homework and is practiced in class. 

In Shorthand IT, the primary aim is to develop suffi- 
cient skill so that students will be able to transcribe 
three-minute tests dictated at a minimum of sixty words 
a minute. Therefore, intensive speed building is begun. 
Also, reading from shorthand plates is continued. 

Marginal reminders and machine transcription are in- 
troduced in the second quarter of shorthand. First, sim- 
ple letters transcribed from the textbooks; second, stu- 
dents copy letters from the textbook and transcribe from 
their own notes; third, they transcribe from their notes 
familiar material dictated during the preceding period; 
fourth, they transcribe from their notes practiced new 
material; and fifth, the students transcribe new material. 

Shorthand IIT is devoted to perfecting the knowledge 
of theory, widening the vocabulary range, developing 
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phrasing skill, and building speed. The primary objec- 
tive of this course is building speed. Toward the end of 
the course, mailable letters are introduced. 

Up to this point, emphasis has been placed on three- 
minute dictation, and a certain number of errors has 
been allowed. This material must be transcribed exactly 
as dictated, and any deviation from the original dicta- 
tion is considered an error. One error is counted for 
transposition, insertion, or omission of a word, and for 
each error in punctuation. 

Shorthand IV is considered the finishing course. Equal 
emphasis is given to the transcription of three-minute 
shorthand speed tests and to the transcription of mail- 
able letters. This course also includes a detailed study 
of punctuation, spelling, sentence structure, hyphena- 
tion, and letter styles. 


The Transcription Period 


Students in Shorthand IV, which is primarily devoted 
to transcription, vary in background, skill, and experi- 
ence. Often it has been as long as one year or more since 
they have been enrolled in shorthand classes. However, 
they have been using shorthand on the job every day; 
and their skill has not deteriorated to a great extent. 

At the beginning, students are not expected to apply 
all transcription techniques. Yet, they must possess the 
following minimum skills for transcription : 

1. Operate the typewriter efficiently with a copying rate 
ranging from 15 to 60 words a minute. 

2. Read shorthand at a rate of approximately 200 words 
a minute. 

3. Know the basic principles of grammar, spelling, and 
word usage and have at least a ‘‘C’’ average in Eng- 
lish. 

It is not assumed that all students possess the neces- 
sary prerequisites for transcription. One of the greatest 
responsibilities of the transcription teacher is to teach 
all the skills necessary for the transcription process. The 
‘‘oaps’’ must be filled in. 

At first, at least two hours a week are devoted to 
transcription problems. No grades are given for this 
work. During this time, students may ask for help in 
transcribing their notes. Emphasis is placed on the tran- 
scription of business letters to meet the established stand- 
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“Only mailable letters are considered in computing the transcription rate.” 


ards. Immediately before completion of the last short- 
hand course, students are given practice in office-style 
dictation. 

The material used for dictation helps students acquire 
a broad shorthand vocabulary suitable for use in the 
average business office. The material ranges from very 
simple material at low speeds for beginning students to 
the more difficult material at higher speeds for advanced 
students. 

At first, letters pertaining to one problem are used for 
dictation. Gradually, other dictation is introduced; 
for example, letters, reports, memorandums, articles, 
speeches, instructions, and office-style dictation. 


Definition of Errors 


In setting up standards for correcting transcripts, 
either three-minute tests or mailable letters, an effort has 
been made to keep controversial rules at a minimum and 
to eliminate optional punctuation. 

General rules to be followed in transcription are: 

1. Letter layout must be acceptable. 
2. Strikeovers are counted as errors, but acceptable erasures 


are not penalized. 
3. Words incorrectly divided are counted as errors. 


Punctuation rules used in transcription are: 
1. Period 
a. At the end of a declarative sentence. 
b. At the end of an imperative sentence. 
e. After all initials. 
2. Comma 
a. To set off subordinate clauses preceding main clauses. 
b. To set off non-restrictive clauses, phrases, or appositives 
from the rest of the sentence. 
e. To separate co-ordinate clauses joined by conjunctions. 
d. To point off words or groups of words used in a series. 
The comma must precede the conjunction between the 
last two items. 
To indicate an omitted verb. 
To separate parallel adjectives. 
To point off words used in direct address. 


emicolon 
To separate the independent clauses of a compound 
sentence when the conjunction is omitted. 
b. To separate independent clauses when one or both con- 
tain commas. 
ce. To separate long parallel elements used in a series 
which contain commas within the elements. 
d. To separate two independent clauses joined by a con- 
junctive adverb. 
4. Apostrophe 
a. To indicate possession. 
b. To indicate omission of letters in a contraction. 
ce. To indicate the plural of abbreviations, letters, figures, 
and words. 
5. Quotation marks 
a. To enclose direct quotations. 
b. To enclose slang expressions, unusual words, or tech- 
nical words. 
ce. To enclose the titles of articles, papers, books, ete. 
6. Dash 
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a. To show an abrupt change in thought. 
b. To emphasize expressions. 


7. Hyphen 
a. To indicate the division of a word at the end of a line. 
b. To join compound words. 
ce. To join compound adjectives before a noun. 
In grading letters on the basis of mailability, the let- 


ter must convey the exact meaning as intended by the 
dictator. Also, it must be neatly arranged on the page 
and have no misspelled words or uncorrected errors. 


The Testing Process 


Transcription tests are of two types: (1) three-minute 
speed tests are given with errors determined from ver- 
batim transcript, and (2) a group of letters dictated 
from 80 to 100 words a minute with mailable copy as the 
basis for grading. 

Because of the varying length of classes, transcription 
periods vary from thirty minutes to one hour. During 
the testing period, students are permitted and encour- 
aged to use dictionaries and secretarial handbooks. How- 
ever, when students are transcribing, they are neither 
interrupted nor given help by the instructor. 

At the first of each quarter, speed tests are given at 
least once a week; later, they may be given more fre- 
quently. Three-minute speed tests are dictated at two or 
three speeds. Students choose their own speed, but they 
are urged to select the highest speed that can be success- 
fully transcribed. They are also encouraged to work for 
the next higher level as soon as they have reached 97 per 
cent accuracy on any given speed. For grading pur- 
poses, only the three highest rates are considered at the 
end of each term. This eliminates tension and gives the 
classroom a relaxed atmosphere. 

In the finishing course, Shorthand IV, emphasis is 
given to mailable letters. During the period, four or 
more letters are dictated so that the best students will 
be productive the entire hour. Each student is respon- 
sible for a minimum number of letters each day. 

If the schedule permits, tests are scheduled for the 
last day of each week, and a two-hour final examination 
is given. At the discretion of the teacher, other tests may 
be given during the term. 


Grading the Transcription 

Each quarter students are told that final grades on 
three-minute speed tests will be based on the three best 
tests. It is the indication of the highest speed accom- 
plishment during the quarter. The transcription rate 
for the three-minute tests is determined by dividing the 
total number of words dictated by the total number of 
minutes allowed for transcription. 

For approximately three quarters, numerical grades 
are assigned to letter transcripts. In Shorthand I, ten 
points are deducted for each misspelled word and one 
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“Transcription is a fundamental part of the teaching of beginning shorthand.” 


point for every deviation from the dictation. No points 
are deducted for punctuation. In Shorthand II, ten 
points are deducted for each misspelled word and two 
points for each error, which includes errors in format, 
grammar, punctuation, and sentence structure. In Short- 
hand III, ten points are deducted for each misspelled 
word ; and five points for each other error. 

The following factors affect the rate of transcription 
and play important roles in determining the mailability 
of the finished letter: (1) ability to read notes rapidly 
and accurately, (2) difficulty of dictation material, (3) 
envelopes and carbons, (4) grammar, (5) length of dic- 
tation, (6) length of letters included in dictation, (7) 
mailability requirements, (8) paragraphing, (9) pune- 
tuation, (10) speed of dictation, (11) spelling, (12) 
syllabication, (13) transcription speed requirement, and 
(14) typewriting ability. 

Mailable-letter transcription standards must be high 
enough to prepare students to meet the problems that 
will confront them in offices. Therefore, only mailable 
letters are considered in computing the transcription 
rate. This rate is computed by dividing the total num- 
ber of words allowed for each letter, envelope, carbon, 
and so on, by the number of minutes in the transcription 
period. 

The grading for the four quarters on dictation tests is 
based on the three best three-minute dictation tests with 
speed and error allowances as follows: 


A B Cc D 
Shorthand I 60-5 50-4 40-3 30-2 
Shorthand II 80-7 70-6 60-5 - 504 
Shorthand IIT 100-9 90-8 80-7 70-6 
Shorthand IV 120-11 110-10 100-9 90-8 


The reading rates based on the average of the three 
best one-minute timings are as follows: 


A B to) D 
Shorthand I 130 110 90 70 
Shorthand II 180 150 120 90 
Shorthand III ~— 200 180 150 110 
Shorthand IV 250 220 190 150 


The course grade is based on a weighting of each 
factor in the grade as follows: 


PERCENTAGES EacH TERM 


I II III IV 

Dictation rate 30 50 50 50 
Reading rate 40 30 10 10 
Transcription wk 10 30 30 
Daily tests 20 5 5 5 
Homework 10 5 5 5 
100 100 100 100 


Using the foregoing procedure, the following grades 
were given to students during the past year in Short- 
hand IV: A-5, B-10, C-13, D-5, and F-5. 


The transcription process consists of many co-ordi- 
nated skills and abilities. The ultimate aim of all short- 
hand instruction in the production of mailable tran- 
seripts with a minimum waste of time and materials. 


The Teaching of Transcription 


By MARY CLAIRE GRIFFIN 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 


OUR SEMESTERS of shorthand are taught at the 

University of Alabama and are included in the first 
two years of the student’s four-year curriculum, Sec- 
retarial Administration. Standards have been estab- 
lished to insure some degree of uniformity in teaching 
procedures, teaching materials, testing, and grading. 


First Semester 


The first training in transcription begins when the 
students, in the early part of the first semester, tran- 
seribe from shorthand given in the textbook. This tran- 
scription is written in longhand. Rules for punctuation 
and spelling are not taught at this time, but all such 
errors are checked on the papers to be returned to the 
students. Incorrect usage of punctuation marks and mis- 
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spelled words, as well as wrong words, are counted as 
errors. Errors that are made by a number of students 
are discussed briefly in class. When students begin 
transcribing in longhand, they are urged to refer to 
the dictionary for correct spelling. Grades from these 
transcripts determine the mid-term grades. Students 
are allowed five minutes for trauscription and are 
graded on the rate of transcription as well as accuracy. 
An error limit is placed on all transcripts used for 
grading purposes, the limit depending upon the stage 
of learning. 

In the seventh week students begin transcribing from 
their own notes taken from dictation of familiar ma- 
terial. The dictation is given for two minutes at the 50 
and 60 rates. The students take the dictation at both 
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“The letter is mailable if the letter is in correct form, if it is attractively centered, and if all corrections are made.” 


rates but transcribe only one two-minute test. They are 
allowed ten minutes for this transcription and are 
graded on 95 per cent accuracy. 

To condition the students for this transcription, the 
students read from their homework in class and also 
read from practice notes taken in class. 

After sufficient practice is given in reading notes 
taken from familiar material, tests are given. In the 
ninth week two tests are dictated at the 50 and 60 rates 
for three minutes to be transcribed in twelve minutes. 
This practice is continued through the tenth week. Stu- 
dents are penalized for wrong words, misspelled words, 
and incorrect punctuation usage. Students are required 
to attain 95 per cent accuracy in the ninth week and 
98 per cent in the tenth week. 

New-material dictation for transcription is introduced 
in the tenth week. The time for this dictation, when 
used for testing, is three minutes; and three different 
rates are given: 50, 60, 70. Students are allowed fifteen 
minutes for transcription in longhand. Besides the 
regular procedure of dictating new material to the class 
to read back, dictation on new material is given in class 
to be transcribed outside of class. A preview of all new 
material is given. During this time a limited amount of 
time is spent having the students spell difficult and 
unfamiliar words and words that are commonly mis- 
spelled. In the next two weeks these tests are lengthened 
to five minutes with the transcription time being 
lengthened to twenty-five minutes. Students pass these 
tests if they transcribe with 98 per cent accuracy. 

The students transcribe tests on the typewriter during 
the last two weeks of the semester. They begin their 
transcription on the typewriter by transcribing from 
the textbook the week before. Ten minutes of the class 
period for at least three days are allowed for practice. 
During the first two attempts wrong words or letters 
are x’d out. On the third writing, corrections are made 
by erasing. After this practice in class, letters from the 
textbook are assigned to be transcribed on the type- 
writer outside of class. In the beginning of the 13th 
week the students transeribe on the typewriter from 
notes taken from new-material dictation. This is done 
in class for practice before the tests are given to be 
graded. Transcription rates are checked but not for 
grading purposes. Also, dictation on new material for 
five minutes is given in class to be transcribed outside 
of class as an assignment. 

Dictation of new material and transcription of new 
material on the typewriter are emphasized during the 
remainder of the semester. In the last two weeks of the 
semester students have the opportunity of transcribing 
four five-minute tests on the typewriter in class. All 
corrections must be made by erasing. The students are 
allowed 25 minutes for this transcription; and, to pass, 
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the student must transcribe with 98 per cent accuracy. 
Other tests are given outside of class. All students have 
the opportunity of taking the extra tests. 

Ten five-minute tests on new material (these include 
the tests transcribed outside of class) are given for 
determining the final grade in transcription. The fol- 
lowing scale is used: 


D 3 tests passed at 50 

C 3 tests passed at 50, 2 at 60 
B_ 5 tests passed at 60 

A 5 tests passed with 2 at 70 


Transcription grades count 75 per cent of the final 
grade, and grades on two vocabulary tests count 25 per 
cent. The student must pass the three transcription 
tests to get credit for the course regardless of the grade 
made on vocabulary tests. 


Second Semester 


The transcription training continues in the second 
semester. Students transcribe from notes taken from 
new-material dictation only. Practice is given in class 
from two- or three-minute dictations, usually. These 
transcripts are not graded but are checked. Some five- 
minute tests are given to check the rate of transcription 
in an attempt to find the cause of low transcription 
speed. Other procedures already mentioned are also 


used. 


More time is spent in reviewing rules for punctuating, 
typewriting numbers, dividing words, writing dates, 
spelling, and so on. 

Still, limited class time is spent for this review as so 
much time is needed to build the required speed in taking 
dictation and transcribing. The students are introduced 
to the use of reference books. They are not required to 
purchase any certain reference book, but some books are 
recommended. Some students like to assemble a self- 
made typed pamphlet of most-needed rules for punctua- 
tion, typewriting, and the like, so they can find the 
information easily. 

Before letters are dictated to be transcribed and 
graded on mailability, some training is given in class. 
First, the students transcribe letters from the textbook. 
During this first practice in producing mailable letters, 
they may ask questions pertaining to difficulties in letter 
placement. The students are helped individually. For 
their next practice they transcribe the letters without the 
book, and the letters are checked and returned but not 
eraded. A group of letters from new material is then 
dictated so that the students can have practice in type- 
writing from their shorthand outlines. These are checked 
and returned. This practice gives the student an op- 
portunity to learn what the teacher means by mailable 
letters. The letter is mailable if the letter is in correct 
form, if it is attractively centered, and if all corrections 
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“A test is considered passed if the student transcribes with 98 per cent accuracy.” 


are made. A very simple deviation from the dictation 
that would not change the meaning would not make 
the letter unmailable. Tests on mailable letters begin 
in the seventh week of the semester. Three or four 
letters of short or medium length are dictated at a slow 
rate for the present level of skill ability. Any very 
difficult or uncommon words are previewed, and the 
students spell on the typewriter. Also, some punctua- 
tion usages and letter forms are reviewed the day be- 
fore the test. At first the letters dictated are of the same 
length to make correct placement easy for the students. 
After the first two tests the previewing is stopped, and 
later in the semester letters of different lengths are 
used. When checked, the letters are marked mailable or 
not mailable. No grade is given for a single group of 
letters, but a final grade is given for the number of 
letters (or points if different length letters are used) 
accumulated during the semester. The number of letters 
dictated will vary with the length of letters used (four 
short or three average). The students transcribe for 
thirty minutes. A test on mailable letters is given once 
a week. 

While students are being trained to transeribe mail- 
able letters, the skill in taking new-material dictation 
at increasingly higher speeds and transcribing with re- 
quired speed is also emphasized. No previews are given 
for the tests. Three rates are always dictated, and the 
students take notes for two rates and transcribe one. 
Ten of these tests are given after mid-term and are 
graded on 98 per cent accuracy to determine final grade 
on speed. The students are required to transeribe in 
twenty minutes. The rates dictated are: 80, 90, and 100. 
The speed standards are: 

D 3 passed at 80 

C 3 passed at 80 and 2 at 90 


B_ 5 passed at 90 
A 5 passed with 2 at 100 


Speed grades count 65 per cent of the semester 
grade; mailable letters, 25 per cent; and vocabulary 
tests and final exam, 10 per cent. 


Third Semester 


During the third semester of Dictation and Tran- 
scription, more experience is given the students in pro- 
ducing mailable copy. A thorough review of correct 
placement, different style letters, rules for punctuation, 
and special letter parts is given before testing begins. 
Some time in class is taken to discuss punctuation rules 
and commonly misspelled words, but limited time is 
taken for this work. 

The tests for mailability begin in the second or third 
week and continue throughout the semester. Tests are 
given every other week before mid-term and once a 
week after mid-term. The tests consist of more difficult 
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letters of different lengths, notes, and inter-office cor- 
respondence. The work is again marked as mailable, or 
not mailable. Incorrect style of letter, unattractive place- 
ment, failure to follow instructions, poor erasures, and 
any wrong or misspelled words would make the copy not 
mailable. No grade is given on any one group of letters, 
but a final grade is given on the number of points ac- 
cumulated during the semester. The grade made on 
mailable copy counts as 50 per cent of the final semester 
grade. 

During the third semester a great amount of practice 
is given on transcribing from notes taken at high rates 
of speed. Tests on speed are given every two weeks at 
the beginning of the semester and once a week after 
mid-term. Three tests are always dictated, each at a 
different rate; and the student transcribes one. The time 
for transcription is twenty minutes. The speed grade 
counts 50 per cent of the final grade. The speed stand- 
ards are as follows: 

D 3 passed at 90 

C 3 passed at 90, 2 at 100 

B_ 5 passed at 100 

A 5 tests passed with 2 at 110 


A test is considered passed if the student transcribes 
with 98 per cent accuracy. 


Fourth Semester 


Classes in the first three semesters of shorthand train- 
ing meet five days a week for 50-minute periods. During 
the last semester the dictation and transcription class 
meets three days a week for 50-minute periods. 

Still more emphasis is put on transcribing mailable 
copy. Since the class meets for only fifty minutes, ma- 
terial taken from new material for longer periods of 
time is transcribed outside of class. All types of cor- 
respondence, legal forms, minutes of meetings, memos, 
more difficult and different length letters are included 
in this practice. This practice is checked by the same 
procedure that is used for mailable letters. 

Tests on mailable letters are usually given every other 
week, and tests for checking dictation and transcription 
speeds are given during alternate weeks. 

Mailable letters are graded by the same procedure 
that was used in the third semester. These letters count 
75 per cent of the final grade. 

The grade on the speed tests count 25 per cent of the 
final grade. About ten five-minute tests are given dur- 
ing the semester. To pass, the student must transcibe 
with 98 per cent accuracy. The time given for transerip- 
tion is twenty minutes. The grade standards for speed 
are as follows: 


D3 passed at 100 

C 3 passed at 100, 2 at 110 

B_ 5 passed at 110 

A 5 tests passed with 2 at 120 
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“There is great need for some type of transcription test to measure transcription skill at different levels of learning.” 


Evaluating Transcription Speed 


By LOUISE J. ORNER 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


cael FOR EVALUATING the second-year program 
at the University of Tennessee were described in an 
article by Elise Davis in the October, 1956, BusINEss 
EpucaTion Forum. This plan is very similar to the one 
used at Oregon State College in the second-year classes. 
However, we do have an additional procedure we think 
very effective; namely, the evaluation of transcription 
speed. Three different methods of measuring transcrip- 
tion speed are used: 


1. 5-minute transcription from duplicated copy 
2. 5-minute transcription from practiced notes 
3. Timed transcription on mailable letters. 


The first evaluation of transcribing speed is the timing 
of a 5-minute typewriting exercise and timing the same 
copy, which has been written in shorthand and dupli- 
eated. Net words a minute is used in scoring the two 
tests, penalty of ten words for a typing error, plus an 
additional penalty of one word for a transcription error 
in the transcription test. The same copy is used several 
times and the best test is selected for grading. As many 
of the second-year students are transcribing at the type- 
writer for the first time, this procedure is quite effective 
in building up their confidence and speed in transcribing. 

An arbitrary standard has.been established for grad- 
ing these tests based on net words a minute as follows: 


TYPEWRITING TRANSCRIPTION SPEED 
61 or more A 50 or more A 
57-60 B 45-49 B 
46-56 Cc 34-44 Cc 
40-45 D 30-33 D 
39 F 29 F 


The second evaluation of transcription speed is timing 
the homework to ascertain the percentage of typewriting 
potential used in transcribing. This really serves two 
purposes: a check to see if the homework has been done, 
and a check on the transcribing of ‘‘cold notes.’’ This 
timing is also for five minutes. A 10-word penalty is 
charged for each transcription error. To find the total 
number of words written in this exercise is quite simple. 
The student uses a 70-stroke line and does not paragraph 
the transcript. When time is called, he moves the car- 
riage to the right-hand margin and draws a penciled 
line vertically down the page. He can easily determine 
vue total number of words by multiplying the number 
of words a line by the number of lines written. 
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Transcription speed is but one part of the over-all goal. 


The transcription rate is determined by dividing the 
transcription speed by the typewriting speed established 
on typewriting tests. The following scale based on the 
per cent of typewriting rate is used for grading this test: 


75% or more A 40-50 D 
61-74 B 39 or less F 
51-60 C 


Mailable-Letter Rates 


In the third term of the second year, emphasis is 
placed on evaluating transcription speed for mailable 
letters. Letters are dictated at various rates of speed, 
transcribed with one or more carbons, and envelopes. 
As soon as the student finishes the set of letters, usually 
two or more, he brings the set to the desk for the time. 
If the letter is not mailable, he receives no credit for it, 
but that does not disqualify the other letters if they are 
mailable; however, the rate of transcription has been 
materially reduced if one letter is not mailable. The 
usual standard of mailability is observed—neat erasures, 
eorrect spelling and punctuation, enclosure notations, 
correct context, and so on. 

The grading scale for this transcription test based on 
net words a minute is: 


30 or more A 10-14 D 
26-29 B 9 or less F 
15-25 C 


Importance of Measurement 


The three methods described to evaluate transcription 
speed in the second-year classes at Oregon State College 
are motivating as well as grading devices, beginning with 
the transcription of familiar material and proceeding 
in well-defined steps to the transcription of mailable let- 
ters. The student has a definite goal at each level of 
achievement and a final goal, the production of business 
letters at the highest possible speed. 

A plea was made for more accurate and rapid tran- 
scription in the article, ‘‘ Just How Good Is a Good Sten- 
ographer,’’ in the October, 1956, issue of The Office. ‘‘We 
believe that further research will support our conviction 
that the schools should stick more closely to teaching the 
basie stenographic skills, including accurate and rapid 
transcription, . . . We’ll settle for something less than 
120 words per minute in dictation if we can get some- 
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“Planning a program that will be interesting, challenging, and meaningful requires considerable ingenuity.” . 


thing considerably better than 22 words per minute in 
transcription.’’ There is great need for some type of 
transcription test to measure transcription skill at differ- 
ent levels of learning. 

Planning a program that will be interesting, challeng- 
ing, and meaningful to the student requires considerable 
ingenuity on the part of the second-year shorthand 
teacher. Transcription speed is but one part of the over- 
all goal; other skills must also be emphasized. An out- 
line of the program for the three terms of the second 
year’s work at Oregon State College follows: 


First Term 


5-minute takes 

Vocabulary tests—Drill on shorthand theory 

5-minute transcription tests from practiced notes or dictated 
material 

5-minute typewriting and transcription tests 


SEcoND TERM 


5-minute takes 

Vocabulary tests 

Transcription speed on dictated letters 
Letter setup, word for word transcription 


Tuirp TERM 


5-minute takes 

Vocabulary tests 

Transcription speed on dictated letters (mailable) 
Mailable letters with carbons and envelopes 


First Term. The first term of the second year might be 
considered a review term following a summer vacation. 
Certain goals are to be attained, however; and both the 
teacher and the student should have a definite idea of 
what these goals are and how they may be attained. 

During the first two weeks of the term, 100-word vo- 
cabulary tests are given to check knowledge of short- 
hand principles. Punctuation rules and transcription 
techniques are checked by 5-minute takes. All short- 
hand errors, misspelled words, and technical errors that 
are made during this testing period are listed in a ref- 
erence book which is kept in the student’s file for quick 
review and for future aid when transcribing. Very little 
erading is done at this time. The purpose of the first 
five weeks is to acquaint the student with the require- 
ments and with the philosophy of our department. The 
ten-point grading scale which is described below is in 
effect after this indoctrination. 

The grade for the first term is determined by this 


seale: 


5-minute takes, first 5 weeks...._________________- 2 points 
5-minute takes, second 5 weeks Spee 


5-minute transcription from practiced notes 
or dictated material 
5-minute typewriting and transcription tests 1 


10 points 
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During the first five weeks of this term, takes are dic- 
tated at speeds varying from 60 to 120 words a minute. 
No take for grading purposes is previewed. An ‘‘A”’ 
grade may be made on any of these takes; the number 
of permissible errors varies according to the rate of dic- 
tation. An arbitrary scale for this grading based on 
speed and errors follows: 


A B Cc D 
60 0-3 4-6 7-12 13-15 
80 0-4 4-8 9-16 17-20 
100 0-5 6-10 11-20 21-25 
120 0-6 7-12 13-25 26-30 


The next statement is very controversial—we do not 
permit the students to erase during the first term. One 
typewriting error for each hundred words is allowed 
without penalty; any additional typewriting error 
checked by the student is penalized as a transcription 
error; any typewriting error that is not checked receives 
a double penalty. If a take is retyped, it must be done 
from the shorthand notes and not from a rough draft. 
The number of takes dictated during the period may 
vary from three to eight, depending upon class proce- 
dures. Most of the students are able to transcribe at 
least two takes during the class period, which is a two- 
hour period three times a week. I am not aware of any 
tension created by this procedure, rather great care and 
alertness when transcribing. 

The grading scale, worth three points, for the next 
five weeks is also based on the speed and errors: 


A B c D 
60 0-3 4-10 
80 0-4 5-10 11-20 
100 0-5 6-10 11-25 26-30 
120 0-6 7-12 13-30 - 31-40 


An average of the best three grades determines the 
grade for this period. Once a ‘‘C’’ or ‘‘B’’ grade is es- 
tablished, there is a great incentive to try the faster dic- 
tation for the top grade. 

The takes are checked in class but are always re- 
checked before any grade is recorded. As soon as three 
“*C’s’’ are recorded for a student, further papers are 
not checked unless he can better his grade. 


Second Term. The emphasis shifts to letter setup the 
second term. Vocabulary tests and 5-minute takes are 
not neglected, but the major consideration is given to 
letter transcription. No erasing is permitted on the let- 
ters, and each letter must be transcribed word for word. 
There is a typewriting error limit for each letter, de- 
pending upon its length. 

The procedure used in administering and grading 5- 
minute takes in the first term is used in the second and 
third terms except that the grading becomes somewhat 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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*, . « transcription must be taught, not left to chance.” 


Transcription Can Be Fun 


The students are challenged to see how much they can earn. 


By MARIE S. BENSON 
Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


ANY BUSINESS EDUCATORS feel that tran- 
M scription is the weak link in teaching shorthand. 
The contributor agrees. Perhaps a chief reason may be 
the failure to take into consideration that shorthand and 
typewriting are two separate skills. In order to merge 
these skills, transcription must be taught, not left to 
chance. 

In our college, four semesters of shorthand are offered ; 
however, the fourth is used entirely for shorthand meth- 
ods. If there were a fourth semester of regular short- 
hand, it might be spent profitably in transcription since 
transcription is a complex process. 

The following is an explanation of the procedures 
which the contributor uses. From the first semester, the 
marginal reminders are stressed. We punctuate; we 
spell. ‘‘Oral transcription”? is started just as soon as 
we have sentences and letters. From there on, pretran- 
scription is stressed when writing from shorthand plates. 
Punctuation is read in, whether it be from the shorthand 
plates or from the students’ notes. This practice is con- 
tinued in the 3- and 5-minute tests. 


Steps in Teaching 


Perhaps the most difficult task for the shorthand 
teacher is to merge successfully the two skills—typewrit- 
ing and shorthand. Our plan is as follows: 


Step 1. Transcription Speed Practice and Typist 
Tests from Today’s Secretary are used. The students are 
familiar with typewriting straight copy, but they may 
find the shorthand more difficult. Homework is assigned 
thus: ‘‘Let us read through the typewritten copy, noting 
spelling and punctuation; then read through the short- 
hand copy, inserting with a red pencil all the punctuation 
marks not given. Read the shorthand copy at least twice. 
Tomorrow we are going to write from both pages, so let 
us remember to bring our typewriting pads to class. We 
do not erase tomorrow.’’ In later steps punctuation is 
not written into the shorthand notes. 

Tn class the next day, students are asked to write from 
the typewriting test, using double spacing, a 70-space 
line with indention of five. They write the same page 
three times and for three minutes each. They figure the 
gross average speed and the errors. Then they turn to 
the shorthand page and do likewise. Now the speeds and 
the errors are compared on the two kinds of writing. 
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Some authorities say that students should write the 
shorthand copy from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
typing speed. However, the speed on the shorthand page 
sometimes exceeds that of the straight copy. This exer- 
cise is used one or two days. The second day the same 
exercise is written comparing speeds with the previous 
record. The students like this plan for it gives them con- 
fidence. 


Strep 2. In this step one to three letters of average 
length are used from the textbook. The assignment: 
‘‘Let us read the letters through three times, noting 
marginals; write the letters once; read your notes at 
least twice, again noting the marginals.’’ (This is a 
typical assignment for Steps 2, 3, and 4.) Beforehand, 
the students have purchased letterhead pads. The next 
day they read the letters in the textbook, noting the 
marginals and spelling. The students then center their 
machines. Having been given the margins and space for 
the date line, the students supply their own three-line 
address. Only one letter style is used during the pre- 
liminary steps. There is'no erasing until the 5th step. 
The teacher designates one letter from the assignment 
for the students to transcribe. This letter is from the 
textbook. 

As the students write, the instructor watches the 
techniques—carriage return, watching of keys, waste 
motions, and so on. This observation gives opportunity 
for the instructor and members of the class to make 
comments. Then the students write the same letter 
again. The teacher records the time on the board in 10- 
or 15-second intervals. As instructed, the students jot 
down the time, proofread the letter, and mark errors. 
An alternate method would be for the students to write 
for ten minutes, in which case they rewrite the letter 
several times or choose another letter from the assign- 
ment. Using the 10-minute plan requires detailed pre- 
liminary instruction for using the two letterheads. Step 
2 may take from one to three days. 


Strep 3. Again, one to three letters are assigned from 
the textbook. Students go through the same procedure 
in the homework as indicated in Step 2. The following 
day the students will review the notes written, again 
noting the marginals. The instructor assists in giving 
margins and the date line. Students write the letter or 
letters from their own notes and continue for ten min- 
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“Teachers should never accept ‘sloppy’ work from their students.” 


utes. The instructor again watches for techniques and 
makes comments. The students check their letters, noting 
possible improvements. They repeat the same procedure 
for another ten minutes and then compute the speed and 
note errors. Perhaps this step may require from one 
to three days. 


Step 4. For the next day there is a similar assign- 
ment; however, there is a change of procedure. The 
instructor dictates one or more letters from the home- 
work at the speed which is within the present range of 
the class. At the close of the dictation, the students 
read the letter or letters and insert any words omitted. 
After transcribing, they write for another ten minutes 
proceeding as before. They determine their speed and 
note errors. Step 4 may require from one to three days. 


Step 5. The homework is again given from the text- 
book; but the dictation the next day will not be from 
the letters assigned but from new material of the same 
length, liberally previewed. A gradual weaning of the 
students away from telling them the ‘‘how’’ is ac- 
complished. The amount of space covered by the 
dictated notes is emphasized and the students guess the 
length of each letter. Soon they will become efficient at 
determining the length of the letters. In this step eras- 
ing is taught. To give help in simple erasing and in the 
spreading or crowding of letters is time well spent. 
Carbon work is also begun. Step 5 may last several 
weeks, 


Strep 6. Now the students are really on their own. 
During Step 5 they have been noting the length of their 
dictated letters, using carbons, the same letter style, 
erasing, and so on. Previews are no longer given. It is 
desirable at first to use letters of similar length and 
style. Straight letter dictation and transcription con- 
tinues until the end of the semester with the exception 
of a few days for actual office-style dictation. At least 
three days of transcription are planned for each week. 
The time ranges from 20 to 30 minutes. There is no 
separate hour for transcription. Generally, Monday is 
a review day, a remedial day, a day for correcting 
letters, and the like. For week-end assignments, a review 
of the items listed in Step 6 is used. 


In Step 6 many things are covered: the different 
styles of envelopes, using from 5 to 10 carbons, tele- 
erams with the letter of confirmation, interoffice com- 
munication, letters with homonyms, letters with en- 
closures, postscripts, World’s Worst Transcript, and 
others. At the close of this article is a motivation de- 
vice which the students seem to enjoy. 

Certain drills have been most useful to students in 
bettering their skill in transeription. The following 
drills are examples: 
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The brief forms—words and sentences 

Correct hyphenation 

Writing the 200 most-used phrases 

The different parts of the letter; finally, the entire letter 
A letter which is memorized—exeellent for warmup 
Effective erasing, crowding, spreading 

Chain feeding, carbons, envelopes 

Dictation to machine, spelling included 

“Call the throw.” 


Grading in Transcription 


Letters are graded with one point off for each error 
as follows: wrong, omitted, inserted word if it changes 
the meaning; syllabication, spelling; paragraph if 
dictated or if unreasonable; compound words; poor 
erasures; strikeovers; poor form; errors in date line or 
figures; enclosures; initials; postscripts; carbon nota- 
tion omitted; smudges on paper; serious punctuation 
errors; plurals and past tenses; incorrect letter style, 
and incorrect following of instructions. Other errors 
entail a penalty of one-third each. 

A point system is used in grading letters. The ac- 
curacy and speed requirements are advanced progres- 
sively. For the first few weeks 95 per cent accuracy is 
required; then 97 per cent; finally, 100 per cent. The 
first letters are dictated at 60 and 80; then 80 and 100; 
finally, 100 and 120. As the accuracy increases, the 
procedure is repeated, beginning again with 60 and 80. 
This plan takes care of individual differences of stu- 
dents. They will try to write the higher speed if possible 
because this gives them more points. 

Each student should earn a reasonable number of 
points in order to pass the course. This will depend, of 
course, on the number of letters dictated and the time 
allowed for transcription. 

As the work proceeds, the students are graded on 
points as well as on the speed of transcription. They 
receive credit for all material transcribed. Twenty extra 
words are given for the date line and address; 10 more 
for the company name, the initials, the enclosures, post- 
scripts, the cc; 10 for each carbon; and 10 for each 
envelope. It would seem reasonable that all students 
should attain at least an average speed of ten words 
a minute on their total '*tter work. 

Although teachers may not agree completely on what 
constitutes a mailable letter, this contributor is of the 
firm conviction that teachers should never accept 
‘‘sloppy’’ work from their students. 

Generally speaking, the contributor follows this plan 
for grading because the number of possible points differs 
considerably from year to year: 5, 20, 50, 20, and 5 
per cent for A, B, C, D, and F, respectively. To illus- 
trate: Out of a class of 31 students the points ranged 
from 262 to 29. The grades were as follows: 1 A; 7 B; 
16 C; 6D; 1 F. One part of the final examination the 
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DO YOU USE THESE 
NEW WORKBOOKS 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM? 


WORKBOOK FOR GREGG SHORTHAND 
SIMPLIFIED, INCLUDING FUNCTIONAL 
METHOD, SECOND EDITION 


Correlated lesson by lesson with the basic 
manuals, the workbook features the new Evolu- 
tion Drills that develop ability to construct new 
outlines. In the Evolution Drills, the student 
is given in shorthand the first word in each 
drill. Using this outline as a guide, he then 
“evolves” the shorthand outlines for the re- 
mainder of the words in the drill. The work- 
book also contains Spelling Drills, Punctuation 
Drills, Word Study Drills, and “Context” Drills. 
Also Available: Key to Workbook, Student’s 
Transcript, Teacher’s Handbook. 


TRANSCRIPTION WORKBOOK FOR 
GREGG DICTATION SIMPLIFIED, 
SECOND EDITION 


An entirely new type of workbook designed to 
provide practical application of all transcrip- 
tion pointers. The drills are based on the prac- 
tice material in the text. The student who has 
prepared the lesson in the text can complete the 
workbook lesson in a matter of minutes. Also 
Available: Key to Workbook, Student’s Tran- 
script, Teacher’s Handbook. 


WORKBOOK FOR GREGG TRANSCRIP- 
TION SIMPLIFIED, SECOND EDITION 


The workbook contains 16 different types of 
drills, each designed to help the student be- 
come an intelligent, rapid, and accurate tran- 
scriber. Students are prepared to handle almost 
any transcription problem upon completion of 
the workbook. Also Available: Key to Work- 
book, Student’s Transcript, Teacher’s Handbook. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG 


PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


third semester is the transcribing from the dozen letters 
dictated at the various speeds. The students may select 
any five letters from the dozen dictated and are graded 
in points according to both accuracy and speed. 

Below is the point system and one motivation device. 
The point system sometimes used for grading individual 
letters is based on 95 per cent accuracy for a passing 
mark. 


LENGTH OF PoINTS BY 
LETTER ERRORS GRADE DICTATION RATES 
60 80 100 
6 


for) 


80 


HO 


3 


5 
4 
2 
Dor 1* 
5 
4 
4! 
2 
2 or 1* 


*Points for effort. 


For longer letters the following maximum errors are 
allowed : 


100 words 5 140 words &f 
110-125 words 6 150 words 8 


The scale is changed to 97 per cent and later to 100 
per cent during the semester. 


Motivating Device 
In order to add some motivation and fun to the 
transcription class, the following scale of payments is 
sometimes used for evaluating students’ work: 


10¢ each letter without an erasure, good form, ete. 
9¢ each letter with 1 erasure neatly done, good form, ete. 
—5¢ each letter with 3 erasures or more, neatly done, good 
form, ete. 
—5¢ each letter with 3 erasures or more, neatly done, good 
form, ete. 

—10¢ each letter with any error not detected in proofread- 
ing, spelling, syllabication, important punctuation, 
wrong paragraphs, ete. 

5¢ each letter started, but not finished when time is called 
5¢ each envelope addressed correctly and in good form 
(use window envelopes, air mail, business, special 
delivery, ete.) 
5¢ for each carbon (sometimes use 6-10) 
—5¢ for each envelope poorly addressed, (too high or too 
low, ete.) or with more than 1 erasure 


Bonus for accuracy: 


25¢ bonus for each letter written without any erasure, 
good form, no error on first attempt only. This is in 
addition to the above. 

50¢ bonus for 2 letters in succession (as indicated above) 
$1.00 bonus for 3 letters in succession (as indicated above) 
$2.00 bonus for 4 or more letters in succession (as indicated 

above) 

Using this plan for a week brings excellent results. 
The students are challenged to see how much they can 
earn. It is recommended you try the system a week and 
see what beautiful letters you get and what fun the 
students have. 
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THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN SELECTING 
TYPEWRITING DRILLS 


Contributed by Robert M. Kessel, University of 
Idaho, Moscow 


SELECTING the right drill at the right time for a type- 
writing class, a group within a class, or for an individual 
within a class is one of the great challenges in the teach- 
ing of typewriting. We know that efficient learning, 
improvement, and retention of typewriting skill requires 
appropriate drill. We know that typewriting is a highly 
complex special motor activity that involves thinking, 
motion, and form. We know that fast movement at the 
typewriter is unlike slow movement in neurophysiologi- 
cal pattern and form. We know much more about how 
learning at the typewriter begins than how it progresses 
and improves. However, much of whatever else we may 
know about the nature of learning in typewriting seems 
to be relative to a particular group of people, or a par- 
ticular type of equipment. 


How can teachers of typewriting arrange skill-build- 
ing drill that will be effective in bringing about the de- 
sired change in student performance? The answer to 
this question appears to be twofold. First, we must know 
how to apply those principles of learning motor skills 
that have been documented through well-controlled ex- 
perimentation. Second, since we cannot wait for research 
to remove methodological uncertainties, we must draw 
on every possible resource of experience and qualified 
opinion as an aid in developing classroom drill proce- 
dures that are efficient. 


Learners’ progress through the various stages of learn- 
ing typewriting is conditioned largely by individual 
physical, mental, and emotional characteristics. There- 
fore, it is more convenient to talk about drill as it relates 
to the learner and his level of attainment, rather than 
in terms of an imposed administrative arrangement in 
the form of beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
classes. Having students at various skill levels in the 
same class merely complicates the teacher’s task. 

Available research appears to lend support to the no- 
tion that a student’s first experiences at the typewriter 
should be whole experiences in which the student is 
taught only that which is basic and essential in order to 
make the machine print. In the beginning when every- 
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thing is new to the student, it is probable that none of 
the part activities making up the whole, such as return- 
ing the carriage, operating the space bar, keeping the 
eyes on the copy, and the like, are being performed just 
right. This is to be expected and the teacher should not 
submit to the temptation to stop and give intensified 
practice on any part activity during the early stages in 
the learning of typewriting. Beginners will differ con- 
siderably in their own approach to learning typewriting ; 
however, the variance in actual skill among beginners 
will be slight. For beginners, then, the teacher should 
select drill materials and devices that emphasize type- 
writing as a highly unified, whole activity. In other 
words, just let the students typewrite as best they can 
and don’t be too concerned with either perfect tech- 
niques or perfect results. 

The teacher necessarily has to rely heavily upon first- 
hand observation as a means of studying the individual 
progress of beginners. This means that the teacher will 
spend a great deal of her time walking about the class- 
room, systematically observing student trials and sug- 
gesting modifications in procedures when necessary. Fre- 
quently, such observations will reveal difficulties that 
would otherwise go unnoticed. Examining the copy re- 
sults of beginners’ efforts gives few clues to real weak- 
nesses in machine operation ; moreover, poor copy in and 
of itself contains little possibility for making known the 
cause of the deviations from expected performance. 


Drill in the More Advanced Stages 


The precise point on a speed and accuracy perform- 
ance scale at which a student moves out of the beginner 
class and into some other more advanced classification is 
very difficult to determine. Unfortunately, refined and 
completely valid techniques are not available. Yet, it is 
critically important for drill purposes that teachers have 
@ fairly reliable method of determining such changes in 
attainment. As a general guide, as soon as a learner’s 
performance at the typewriter shows evidence of a con- 
tinuous and harmonious pattern of movement, it is prob- 
able that for drill purposes the learner is no longer a 
beginner. The learner is then ready to begin a drill pat- 
tern in which part activities are singled out for special 
emphasis, with ample opportunity for relating the parts 
back to typewriting as a whole. For example, the typical 
drill pattern may include intensified drill on such parts 
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as stroking, capitalization, and tabulation plus an oppor- 
tunity for the student to check his progress on these 
parts in relation to a timed writing or a production 
job. The practice of alternating part and whole drills, 
always maintaining a proper balance between the two, 
appears to be a sound approach to typewriting drill on 
all but the beginner’s level. 

The teacher’s role in selecting drill materials for the 
more advanced performers in typewriting might be 
thought of in terms of three closely related responsibili- 
ties: diagnosing probable causes for difficulties or gen- 


For a truly practical first-year course in book- 
keeping at the high school level, this new book 
is the perfect answer. Presenting all the recorda- 
tive processes clearly and concisely, it minimizes 
the accounting aspect and puts emphasis on the 
really practical procedures and processes. 


Each chapter is divided into natural learning 
units. At the end of each textual presentation, 
there are graded exercises, and, found through- 
out, a number of longer, integrating problems. 
There are two complete practice sets, and the 
text is fully illustrated, showing forms and books 
actually used in business. 


Workbook, Practice Sets, and Teacher’s Man- 
ual available separately. 


EO Y 


Cle 


BookkeeP ing 


Clerical Bookkeeping 
Perry ° Frakes + Zabornik 


Examination copies on request 
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eral under achievement, prescribing appropriate drill, 
and evaluating progress with students. 

Because typewriting difficulties are relative to such a 
host of varied causes, keen insight on the part of the 
teacher is necessary if a high per cent of the diagnoses 
are to be correct. The cause and effect dilemma further 
confounds the task. Teachers can, however, determine 
causes for difficulties with a high degree of success if 
they will use every available means of studying progress, 
This would include observation, consultation with stu- 
dents, and careful examination of performance in terms 
of results on speed and accuracy writings and produc- 
tion work. First-hand observation is probably the most 
reliable diagnostic procedure for analyzing difficulties 
arising from faulty movement. After all, typewriting 
skill is skilled movement. On the other hand, faulty 
movement may be attributable to incorrect perception 
and thinking. Hence, one should not generalize that 
difficulties in machine manipulation are caused by faulty 
movement simply because a certain mal-practice has 
been observed. The fact remains, however, that without 
first-hand observation diagnoses may become mere spec- 
ulations. 

Successful diagnosis of student difficulties in type- 
writing rests upon the teacher’s willingness to give stu- 
dents individual attention. Typewriting is a highly in- 
dividualized activity. Even though a mass-type analysis 
on an entire class effort uncovers certain general weak- 
nesses, the cause of the weaknesses may follow no such 
general pattern. 

The problem of what type, or types, of drill is the most 
helpful in eliminating a particular difficulty is very 
perplexing, and at times even frustrating. A drill that 
helps one student may not produce the desired result 
with another; and may, in fact, be harmful. Research 
has provided us with little to be certain about in pre- 
seribing drill, except that it should be done on an indi- 
vidual basis at the higher levels of performance. Per- 
haps the most practical approach to prescribing drill is 
to note carefully those techniques that seem to be help- 
ful, catalog the drill and the situation in which it was 
used, and then refine the techniques in further trials. 

After the teacher has made a tentative diagnosis, pre- 
seribed a drill, or drills to affect a change in perform- 
ance, a means must be devised by which the effectiveness 
of the drill procedure can be evaluated. Evaluation 
should be made frequently in order to make provision 
fer changes in procedure, if change appears to be de- 
sirable. The evaluation of the part activity being in- 
tensively practiced should be arranged so that perform- 
ance on the part activity may be evaluated in its proper 
relationship to the whole typewriting activity. Only in 
this way can teachers be certain that total performance 
2as been affected in a good or bad way as a result of 
a selected drill procedure. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING—AN END IN 
ITSELF OR AN INTRODUCTION TO A 
CAREER? 


Contributed by Russell S. Bock, C.P.A., Manager, 
Ernst & Ernst, Los Angeles 


THE DEMAND for professionally trained accountants 
is intense and it seems likely to continue for many years 
to come. Only engineers are in greater demand in col- 
lege recruiting. Many accounting firms and business 
organizations are looking to the liberal arts schools to 
help fill the gap, with the idea that a liberal arts educa- 
tion supplemented by technical training should be an 
effective foundation for a professional accounting career. 
But are we missing a bet in some of the students who 
turn to technical training early in their career—the 
high school bookkeeping student? Could it be that many 
of them have what it takes for a professional career in 
accountancy? Is it possible that some of them would 
raise their sights beyond their original goals and go on 
into advanced study if we stimulated their interest by 
showing them some of the opportunities and glamour 
in the accounting field? 


Areas for Professional Accounting Careers 


What are the opportunities in an accounting career? 
There are three general areas, all of which offer unusual 
opportunities for the years to come. First, there is the 
field of public accounting. This is the field that offers 
a truly professional career. Public accounting is a rela- 
tively new profession and it is constantly growing in its 
professional standing. There is a wide variety of situa- 
tions in which a person can practice in this field, rang- 
ing from the individual practitioner to the large ‘‘na- 
tional’’ firm with offices throughout the country. 


A second major field of accounting is in private in- 
dustry. Here, the professionally trained accountant may 
progress to the positions of controller, treasurer, and 
others in the top management echelon. Accounting is 
the language of business and it plays a more and more 
important role in decision making of management. Many 
accountants have risen to become the chief executives of 
their organizations. 

A third major field is in governmental accounting. 
The Internal Revenue Service, the General Accounting 
Office, the Post Office, and the F.B.I.—to mention only a 
few organizations at the federal level—offer increasing 


Epiror’s NoTE: Mr. Bock has written extensively on professional 
accounting matters, particularly in the area of taxation. He has 
recently been a delegate to the International Congress of Ac- 
countants at Amsterdam, 
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opportunities for high-level accounting careers as the 
trend toward big government continues and the need for 
application of business principles to its management be- 
comes more and more evident. 

Accounting work offers interesting and varied experi- 
ence at its higher levels, whether in public, private, or 
governmental accounting. Auditing provides an unusual 
opportunity to see the inside workings of an organiza- 
tion and also, in public accounting at least, enables the 
auditor to develop a broad perspective through his 
observation of a cross-section of business over a period 
of years. With the increase in automation and the appli- 
cation of electronics to accounting, the field of systems 
and procedures is becoming increasingly important. 
Other specialized areas include budgeting and forecast- 
ing, statement analysis for management, tax reporting 
and planning, and special investigations, to mention 
only a few of many. 

The financial rewards in professional accounting are 
inviting. A recent survey of starting salaries for college 
graduates showed accounting second only to engineering. 
This same survey showed that after ten years accounting 
eraduates, on the average, were earning approximately 
$40 a month more than engineering graduates. It seems 
reasonable to expect that compensation levels in the 
accounting field will continue to reflect the increasing 
needs for accountants in our growing economy and the 
ereater reliance placed on accounting by management. 


Essentials for Success in Accounting 


The opportunities in accounting for a person with 
only bookkeeping training are very limited. With in- 
creasing automation, machines are taking over a large 
amount of the detail work. But the machines have to 
have their work planned for them and the results that 
they produce have to be analyzed before they can be put 
to effective use; the great need in the future will be for 
the trained people who can do these jobs. We shall need 
more and more accounting organizers, planners, analysts 
and administrators, and relatively fewer bookkeepers 
and clerks. The debit and credit are not obsolete; they 
are still necessary, but they should be looked upon as a 
first step in accounting education rather than an end in 
themselves. 

The student who takes high school bookkeeping may 
very well be one who has qualities that are important to 
success in professional accounting. Maybe he has a 
knack for figures and likes to work with them. A good 
accountant does not have to be a mathematical genius 
but he should be at home with figures. He, must be able 
to think clearly and creatively in terms of figures and 
their relationships. If he is to reach a very high level, 
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he must also have good judgment and.desirable qualities 
of personality, but if he has an interest in figures and 
an ease with them, he has an excellent base on which to 
grow in accounting. 
Teacher Responsibilities In Accounting 

Perhaps the most capable bookkeeping students are 
the ones most likely to turn away from an accounting 
career. They may find no challenge in their bookkeeping 
course and may avoid further accounting training be- 
cause they fail to realize that bookkeeping is primarily 
the clerical side of accounting and entails only the most 
basic accounting concepts. Thus they may never reach 
the advanced courses that would provide the opportu- 
nity for their inquisitive minds to explore the complex 
problems that abound at accounting’s higher levels. 

Granting that there are attractive opportunities in 
accounting careers and that many high school bookkeep- 
ing students probably have the necessary qualities for 
success in the field, how can we stimulate their interest 


so they will go on into the necessary advanced train- 
ing? I don’t know. My purpose in this article is to raise 
questions—not to answer them—and I am afraid I am 
not qualified to supply answers anyway. It seems to me, 
however, that it should be possible to show these students 
some of the opportunities and the glamour in the ac- 
counting field. Maybe this could be done by introducing 
examples and case histories of business situations in 
which the professional accountant played a leading part. 
Maybe it could be accomplished by giving the students 
some of the literature published by the professional ac- 
counting organizations. You of the teaching profession 
could undoubtedly suggest other and more effective 
methods. 


I realize that the primary purpose of a bookkeeping 
course is to teach bookkeeping. I suggest, however, that 
bookkeeping should not be approached as an end in it- 
self. It can be an introduction to a field which offers 
rewarding careers for many capable students. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SPELLING IN THE 
CLERICAL PRACTICE CLASS 


Contributed by Marion Nickerson, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 


HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU HEARD a businessman 
say, ‘‘Give me an office worker who can spell’’? Do these 
businessmen have a right to expect that their employees 
can spell and can understand the meaning of commonly 
used business words? Most business teachers would agree 
that the clerical worker should take the responsibility 
of spelling words accurately and of knowing the correct 
usage of common business vocabulary. The English 
teacher cannot assume the entire task of teaching spell- 
ing. It will require the joint effort of all teachers to 
achieve satisfactorily spelling improvement. 

If we accept the responsibility of helping our students 
to become better spellers, what procedures can the cler- 
ical practice teacher follow in her class? Perhaps the 
most important step is to convince these future office 
workers of the importance of correct spelling. There are 
several approaches to this problem. Ask the students to 
interview several local businessmen about the need for 
accurate spelling in an office job. Gather data from 
current newspaper articles and research studies which 
emphasize the importance of spelling. Invite a business- 
man to come to the clerical practice class and discuss 
spelling as well as other job requirements. When the 
students are motivated in wanting to become accurate 
spellers, the teacher can more effectively give them the 
help that they need. 

Spelling problems can be traced to poor pronunciation 
and enunciation, lack of recognition between parts of 
speech, a weak background in grammar and spelling fun- 
damentals, and a lack of satisfactory reading skills. It is 
not easy to analyze spelling difficulties. High school stu- 
dents are very apt to be discouraged in regard to their 
improvement in spelling. The teacher will need to as- 
sume a positive role in developing an attitude of confi- 
dence on the part of the students as they tackle their 
spelling problems. 


Selection of Teaching Materials 


Good results will not be obtained by haphazard plan- 
ning. Rather, good teaching methods tell us that there 
should be a planned approach to the teaching of spelling. 
Clerical practice books do not give particular emphasis 
to drills on spelling improvement. Often, however, there 
is a list of commonly misspelled words and spelling rules 
given in the appendix. Drillbooks and workbooks are 
available for use in the clerical practice class. These 
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books contain spelling, grammar, and punctuation exer- 
cises. Hach clerical practice teacher must decide whether 
or not sufficient class time can be given to this type of 
drill in order to merit the purchase of such books. 

Certainly students cannot be expected to improve their 
spelling if they do not have easy access to a dictionary. 
A paper-bound pocket dictionary or a good word dic- 
tionary for each student is a ‘‘must’’ in the clerical 
practice class. When students have their own dictionary 
at the typewriter, they will be more likely to make use 
of it whenever they have doubt as to the spelling or the 
meaning of a word. It is difficult to establish the ‘‘dic- 
tionary habit’’ when a dictionary must be shared by a 
number of students. Some high school students have not 
developed facility in the use of a dictionary. They can 
be helped by participating in an occasional game or dic- 
tionary drill aimed at speed in locating words and pro- 
nouncing them. 

Throughout the clerical practice course, the teacher 
will want to establish high standards of performance in 
spelling. These standards would especially pertain to 
the typewritten work. Misspelled words should carry 
the same penalty as a wrong or omitted word. Students 
can keep their own list of words which have been spelled 
incorrectly. Each time that a paper is returned, the stu- 
dents should record all spelling errors. Perhaps one word 
may be misspelled several times and certainly a special 
notation should be made of this type of error. In this 
way, students will discover that spelling difficulties are 
often confined to certain types of words and their deriva- 
tives. If class members have numerous spelling errors 
recorded on these lists, it is sometimes beneficial to dic- 
tate a group of words that will occur in the typewritten 
work on a certain day. This will enable them to study 
these words ahead of time and develop confidence in 
their spelling ability. 


Choice of Several Approaches 


The functional approach of using words in context 
will usually result in more complete mastery of spelling 
difficulties. The teacher can compose a series of para- 
graphs or short letters which contain words frequently 
misspelled by clerical practice students. Each day, for 
perhaps a week or two, the class can type these para- 
graphs with the main objective of finding and correcting 
all spelling errors. They can be timed on such a drill and 
each student can keep an individual record chart show- 
ing the results of such a class exercise. Another varia- 


_ tion to the functional method is to make an assignment 


which will require students to compose sentences con- 
taining words that they have misspelled. 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING PAYS 
DIVIDENDS IN BASIC BUSINESS CLASSES 


Contributed by Peter Yacyk, Ridley Township High 
School, Folsom, Pennsylvania 


DURING THE FIRST FEW DAYS of school, my stu- 
dents are oriented as to the purpose of the course. They 
are given an overview of the various areas which may be 
studied and are shown how the study of these areas will 
benefit them. Following this orientation, students are 
given the textbooks that are available for the course. 
Generally, the class spends a few days in discussing the 
areas in the text that the students have expressed a 
desire to study, together with the other topics that they 
considered important and that are not mentioned in the 
textbooks. After this review has been completed, the 
students are told that it is up to them to choose the areas 
they wish to study for the remainder of the year. The 
students should also be informed that they are not ob- 
ligated to follow the textbooks or even to use them in 
the course. A few students may say, ‘‘Let’s just do 
nothing.’’ If this happens, the teacher will say that such 
a procedure is all right; but after a few minutes the 
class will realize that it would be senseless for them to 
sit around doing nothing—and they will get down to 
work. 

When using teacher-pupil planning, the first real task 
is to plan what the class wishes to study and how to 
study the areas that the students select. It is wise to 
allow the students, with assistance and direction from 
the teacher, to vote on the areas. The teacher may have 
a student go to the board and list the areas that are of 
special interest to the class and that students consider 
to be important. The students should write their pref- 
erences on a piece of paper, and the teacher should tabu- 
late the final results. For example, in my consumer eco- 
nomics and business law classes, the students generally 
select the following areas to be studied: savings and in- 
vestments, insurance, housing, basic business organiza- 
tions, contracts, buying problems, consumer protection, 
economic problems of the consumer, and bailments. 


One will find that the areas which the students select 
are those that are generally on the contents page—stu- 
dents have a copy of the text before them. What is actu- 
ally taking place is that the students are selecting the 


EpiItorR’S NOTE: What is teacher-pupil planning? How does it 
work? What are some of the values derived from using it in basic 
business classes? The contributor describes his success with 
teacher-pupil planning in consumer economics and business law 
and suggests that similar procedures be used in other basic busi- 
ness classes. 
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areas which they would normally be required to study 
anyway, but they are selecting topics in the order of 
particular interests and preferences. This technique 
provides stimulation and motivation for the class as a 
whole, since the students—rather than the teacher—are 
selecting the subject matter that they will study. 

The teacher should give the students a great deal of 
assistance in allotting enough time to those areas that 
are selected for study so that most of the areas will be 
studied by the end of the year. My students generally 
cover ten areas allowing about three to four weeks for 
each area selected. 

After the students have decided on the areas they wish 
to study and the approximate amount of time to spend 
on each area, the next step is to present the various tech- 
niques of learning about the areas selected. These learn- 
ing techniques should be placed on the board so that 
they can be used as guides to the selection of learning 
activities when the units are being developed. The guides 
generally consist of the following: (1) material in the 
textbooks; (2) supplementary materials, such as other 
textbooks, magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers; (3) 
slides, filmstrips, and motion pictures; (4) tape record- 
ings; (5) cartoons and posters; (6) outside speakers; 
(7) field trips; (8) notebooks and booklets; (9) general 
discussions and debates; and (10) class evaluaticn of 
work accomplished. 

The students will realize that before they can discuss 
intelligently the areas they select, they will need back- 
ground information. They inyariably resort to their 
texts for this information. If the areas selected for 
study are not covered sufficiently in their texts, they will 
explore supplementary materials. 

The students order films (from lists provided by the 
teacher), plan field trips, invite outside speakers, plan 
bulletin board displays, plan notebooks, conduct debates, 
and assist in the preparation of test material for the 
areas studied. 

Each area that is studied may be climaxed by: (1) 
actual practice in something that has been studied; for 
example, my classes, after studying the area of invest- 
ments, generally purchase a share or two of common 
stock; (2) invite an outside speaker; (3) take a field 
trip; (4) hold a debate; or (5) present a skit. 


Result: Active Pupil Participation 
At the end of the course, the students’ comments re- 
garding this method of learning reveal that they have 
an actual interest in what they have studied. It also puts 
a different light on the problems in course planning and 
makes the class more social minded. 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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BETTER SALESMANSHIP CLASSES—ONE 
KEY TO EXPANDED DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


Contributed by Forrest L. Mayer, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 


TWENTY YEARS AGO federal legislation again of- 
fered public schools funds to encourage training in dis- 
tributive occupations. Since that time we have wit- 
nessed remarkable growth in such programs for both 
high school students and adults. In terms of numbers, 
the adult program appears to have met a critical educa- 
tional need within the community more successfully 
than has the cooperative high school classes. 


Wuy Nor More GrowtH IN PaArt-TIME COOPERATIVE 
TRAINING? In trying to find an explanation for the slow 
growth of educational programs for retailing and selling 
one might examine various contributing factors. Perhaps 
the types of businesses involved do not need high-school 
trained personnel; perhaps training in this field does 
not have appropriate financial rewards; perhaps students 
do not know or parents do not want their children to 
know about the opportunities in this field; perhaps the 
school curriculum has not kept pace with the changing 
times. All of these may be plausible reasons, however, it 
is also possible that poorly trained teachers of one-semes- 
ter offerings in salesmanship and retailing represent a 
major deterrent to widespread distributive education 
programs. 

Recently high school teachers in California who were 
teaching salesmanship or retailing on a non-reimburs- 
able basis were sent questionnaires to determine their 
training, experience, and teaching procedures. The find- 
ings from these questionnaires are reported briefly 
below. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION OF SALESMANSHIP TEACHERS: 
Sixteen of the 29 teachers in non-reimbursable classes 


chad masters degrees and an additional nine teachers in- 


dicated they had taken advanced study not resulting in 
a degree. Many major areas were represented on both 
the bachelors and masters level. At the masters level, 
eight teachers had majored in business or business edu- 
cation while the remaining eight had masters degrees in 
education, social studies. and other non-business areas. 
In terms of undergraduate majors and the additional 
college training taken by the group, their preparation 
appears quite complimentary. This is especially so, since 
we are considering for the most part, teachers of a one 
semester course in salesmanship. 

The fact that a teacher majored in business in college 
may be misleading when attempting to determine the 
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adequacy of the training that teachers of selling have 
received. In order to identify the specific training need- 
ed for this field teachers were asked to check the courses 
they had taken and to list others they felt were related 
to retailing or selling. 


Wuat Business Courses Dip THEY TAKE? Only 62 
per cent of the teachers had taken salesmanship in col- 
lege; less than 50 per cent had taken retailing; and 24 
per cent had taken neither a course in selling nor one 
in retailing. Since marketing usually includes a study 
of retailing, it might appear that the teachers of sales- 
manship had more information about retailing than 
about selling. Although several teachers had taken ad- 
vertising in college, it has limited value in teaching 
salesmanship or retailing. It would appear that the 
teachers of these subjects must rely heavily upon their 
general knowledge of the field, their ability to study 
the subject on their own, or their practical experience. 


Frew PROFESSIONAL MetrHops Courses: The lack of 
formal education for teaching in this field is also evident 
from the methods courses teachers had taken for teach- 
ing salesmanship or merchandising. Nineteen of the 29 
respondents had taken no methods work related to dis- 
tributive occupations. The majority of those teaching 
salesmanship lacked content courses in this area, methods 
courses for teaching these subjects, or both. This might 
seriously affect the success of these courses and the fur- 
ther development of distributive education. 


RELATED BusINESS EXPERIENCE: Another aspect of 
teacher preparation for this field is that of related busi- 
ness experience. All teachers reported they had had 
some business experience. The large majority had held 
positions in selling at the retail level. Some of the busi- 
ness experience included the following: owner-manager 
of retail establishments; specialty selling; real estate 
and insurance; automobile and service stations; manu- 
facturers’ agent, and the like. Only two reported work 
experience limited to non-selling. 


SALESMANSHIP IN THE HigH ScHoot CurRRICULUM: 
Most salesmanship classes were being offered for one 
semester, while four were for two semesters. A few 
schools offered salesmanship on the 10th grade level, 
but most of the schools restricted the class to 11th and 
12th grades. The classes were predominantly girls. Some 
schools stated that as few as two per cent were boys and 
only four schools reported that as much as 60 per cent 
of the class was boys. In view of the limited course of- 
ferings in the business curriculum of major importance 
to boys it seems regrettable that salesmanship also is 
largely a girl’s subject. (Please turn to page 26) 
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MaTERIALS AND MetHops UsEep IN TEACHING SALESMAN- 
sHip: All schools reported using a textbook in salesman- 
ship with most of them using the same text. Workbooks 
designed to accompany the text were being used in a 
majority of schools. 

A wealth of published materials from business and 
industry is available to supplement instruction in sales- 
manship. However, nine teachers indicated they did not 
use these materials, did not know of any, or were stick- 
ing to the textbook due to their inexperience. Although 
lists exist and businesses have advertised the availability 
of such materials, a significant proportion of the teach- 
ers are not using these aids. 

Over half of the teachers indicated that they had 
students develop a ‘‘sales manual,’’ and most all of 
them had their students give a ‘‘sales’’ talk. Teachers 
listed a large number of student activities they were 
using. Several additional class projects including such 
activities as socio-dramas, skits, and surveys were re- 
ported. A few teachers, however, did not list anything 
extra. 


Use or Fits: Films and film strips can play an im- 
portant part in teaching salesmanship. Teachers were 
asked to submit a list of films they were using and that 
they found especially useful. It is not clear whether the 
14 who did not answer this question did not use the 
films, did not think the ones they were using were ‘‘es- 
pecially helpful,’’ or whether they did not have time 
to answer the question. Some very good lists were col- 
lected. Many commented, however, on the need for more 
recent films with modern scenes. 


TRAINING RECOMMENDED FOR TEACHERS OF SALESMAN- 
sHip: High school teachers in salesmanship were asked 
to recommend college courses for preparing prospective 
teachers of salesmanship. Salesmanship, retailing, ad- 
vertising, and marketing, were the four most frequently 
mentioned courses. 

Most teachers would recommend selling experience 
for prospective teachers. Other types of experience 
teachers suggested include: display, merchandise work, 
fashion, advertising, office, and fashion designing. 


TEACHING MATERIALS SuaGESTED: The teachers were 
asked to suggest additional aids they felt were needed 
for more effective teaching. Requests by teachers in- 
cluded the following: up-to-date films and film lists; 
special equipment, including cash register, display ma- 
terials, and counter height tables; current magazine 
subscriptions to Consumers’ Reports, Consumers’ Guide, 
Changing Times, and a ‘‘good’’ sales magazine; pamph- 
lets on training programs in local stores and published 
sales tips; tapes of successful sales from on-the-scene 
recordings; guest speakers; local store work experi- 
ences; case problems; and a manual on the teaching of 
salesmanship. Some requests obviously reflected a lack 
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of information about teaching materials available in the 
field. 


RESPONSES OF Retamina TeacHers: Six of the nine 
retailing courses represented by those responding are 
taught by teachers with a masters degree. Most of them 
have had college courses in retailing and selling. All 
except one have had selling experience, usually at the 
retail level. 


Most teachers of retailing or merchandising use a 
text. Projects and pupil activities are not used as fre- 
quently as they are used in salesmanship. Rather fre- 
quent use is made of student experiences in retailing 
as a basis for classroom discussion. 


The small number of responses from schools teaching 
merchandising is an inadequate basis for generalizing 
on instruction in this area. It would appear as if these 
courses should be encouraged to expand to a fullfledged 
coordinated work experience program. The courses have 
curricular status, they are taught by well-trained 
teachers, and in some cases they are making limited use 
of the business community for work experience. 


ConcLusions ABouT THE TEACHING OF SELLING AND 
RETAILING: (1) The lack of content courses included 
in teacher education could be a factor contributing to 
weak instruction. (2) The lack of professional methods 
courses taken by these teachers could contribute to in- 
effective teaching procedures. (3) The inability of the 
course to attract boys means that it fails to meet the 
needs of the community for potential retail and direct 
sales personnel. (4) An isolated one-semester sales 
course cannot include valuable product or store opera- 
tion information. (5) Supplementary materials should 
be made available more readily. (6) More general in- 
terest in and use of student projects and activities are 
needed to vitalize instruction. 


The lack of well-trained teachers has long been a 
hindrance to more cooperative classes in retailing. Per- 
haps leaders in distributive education could take the 
initiative in helping their ‘‘cousins’’ teaching salesman- 
ship become better teachers. There is much evidence tq 
indicate that a lively, community-minded teacher of 
salesmanship could easily become the key to increased 
training in the high school for vocational selling and 


retailing. 


ORDER NOW 


Cloth-bound copies of ‘100 Years in Business Education,” a 
64-page edition of the May 1957, BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FORUM, are still available at $2. ‘“‘The Business Education Pro- 
gram in the Expanding Secondary School,” a 160-page, 1957 
publication is available at $1.50 (paper bound) and $2 (cloth 
bound). Order from UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
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DETERMINING OFFICE STANDARDS 
THROUGH A COMMUNITY SURVEY 


Contributed by Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


‘“WHAT STANDARDS should I maintain in my voca- 
tional skill business subjects in order to meet the needs 
of the business world?’’ This is a question frequently 
raised by both beginning and experienced business teach- 
ers who are concerned with preparing young people with 
employable business skills. One technique that might be 
utilized to help business teachers determine possible office 
standards in a given employment area is the community 
survey. However, it is important that a well-formulated 
plan of action be developed before embarking on a sur- 
vey of office standards. What are some of the factors to 
be considered in this preliminary planning? 


Defining the Scope of the Survey 


Office standards is a term with broad connotations. 
It is necessary, therefore, to determine during the early 
planning stages of a community survey the scope of the 
specific office standards to be investigated. Should it be 
broad in nature or only include standards in a specific 
skill area? Secretarial teachers, for example, are espe- 
cially interested in standards as they apply to shorthand 
dictation and transcription practices. Clerical teachers, 
on the other hand, are concerned with standards relating 
to such areas as filing, typewriting, machine transcrib- 
ing and machine duplicating. Teachers of typewriting 
undoubtedly desire to know about standards concerning 
such skill areas as envelope addressing, tabulating, 
straight copy writing, and fill-in work. Therefore, it is 
the responsibility of those undertaking the community 
survey to actually pinpoint the range of office standards 
they desire to survey. 


Deciding on the Cooperating Participants 

Naturally at the very outset, the administration should 
be thoroughly oriented as to the purpose, procedures to 
be used, and values resulting from a community survey 
to determine office standards. Likewise, it is important 
to secure employer cooperation early in the formative 
stage. 

Potential participating employers could be approached 
about the proposed survey through such media as service 
clubs, Chamber of Commerce, or personal letters. In the 
larger cities the educational division of the local Na- 
tional Office Management Association undoubtedly would 
be willing to cooperate and might also agree to sponsor 
such a project. 
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The survey should certainly encompass those husiness 
and industrial organizations, both large and small, that 
commonly employ the business graduates of the school. 
Placement and follow-up records, if maintained by either 
the guidanace or business departments of the school, 
may be used to good advantage during a community 
survey of office standards. Undoubtedly, these guidance 
records disclose the names of business firms and organ- 
izations employing the school’s graduates. 


Determining the Research Technique to Employ 


One of three possible research techniques might be 
utilized in making a community survey of office stand- 
ards—observational, interview, or questionnaire. It is 
possible that the investigators may find it desirable to 
employ several techniques in the process of gathering 
the data. 

If the observational technique is used, the investigator 
watches the office workers as they perform their assigned 
duties. For example, to help determine the dictating 
speed of employers in a given community the business 
teachers could secure permission from a selected group 
of employers to actually observe their dictation and mea- 
sure the speeds used for various length letters. This 
technique has been used successfully by a number of in- 
vestigators. 

If the interview technique is utilized, several factors 
need to be considered. In the first place, the interviewer 
needs a carefully prepared check list to serve as a guide 
while obtaining the data. Secondly, the person inter- 
viewed is most important in an office standards survey. 
For example, stenographic and clerical supervisors are 
in a much better position to discuss such standards than 
are the officers of the organization. 

The questionnaire or check-list technique is the most 
impersonal and probably the least desirable of the three, 
although from a time consuming standpoint it is the 
most economical. There is always the danger that it may 
be completed by someone not familiar with office stand- 
ards, if such standards are in operation. 

If either the observation or interview technique is 
employed, it becomes the responsibility of those promot- 
ing the survey to determine the persons to serve as ob- 
servers or interviewers. Naturally, the business teachers 
are the ideal ones for such an assignment if some provi- 
sion is made in their teaching schedule to allow for the 
time required for the visitations. 

It might be feasible to conduct the community survey 
as a student-teacher project, selecting some students to 
assist with the interviews. Care needs to be exercised, 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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OUR INTERNATIONAL NEIGHBORS 


Contributed by Anna Louise Eckersley, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


THE DAWN of the Twentieth Century was the begin- 
ning of an age of miracles in time, space, and matter— 
fly around the world in 80 hours; rocket to the planets; 
capture a living brain cell in a test tube; ad infinitum! 
Equally important, but in a less dramatic way perhaps, 
are the notable achievements in education for interna- 
tional understanding. As business educators, we may be 
justly proud of our heritage in this field. 

When did the great movement ‘‘to know your in- 
ternational neighbor’’ in the field of education really 
begin? At the turn of the Century a rapid growth in 
the formation of international non-governmental or- 
ganizations may be noted.! The number of these as- 
sociations has increased more than ten-fold from 1900 
to 1954 since there are now about 1,018? of these groups 
in existence. 

It was as early as 1901 that business educators and 
businessmen consolidated their efforts to promote and 
develop business education in all countries. This group, 
representing 13 nations, founded The International So- 
ciety for Business Education in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Also during this first decade four other educational and 
business associations were established : The International 
Federation of Home Economics, 1908 ; The International 
Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics, 1908; The 
International Federation of Ironmongers and Iron 
Merchants’ Association, 1909; and The International 
Association of Clothing Designers, 1910. It is interesting 
to note the lead taken by the business educators in 
recognizing the need for an international association 
prior to many business, industrial, and educational 
groups. 

What is the consensus of the business teachers and 
leaders today of the services rendered by The Inter- 
national Society for Business Education for more than 
half a century? A recent survey was made of selected 
members of this organization. The respondents enumer- 
ated many benefits* that have accrued to business edu- 
eation in their countries as a result of affiliation with 
the Society. Some of these are: 


1[International non-governmental organizations are international or- 
ganizations not based on inter-governmental agreements. 

2Yearbook of International Organizations (fifth edition; Brussels: The 
Union of International Associations, 1954), p. 1078. 

8Anna Louise Eckersley, ‘‘A Study of the Work, Development, and 
Functions of The International Society for Business Education,’’ Un- 
published Ed.D. Dissertation. Business Education Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1956, p. 123. 
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Knowledge of new developments in business educa- 
tion. 

Exchange of international educational information. 

Contacts with colleagues in business education in 
other countries. 

Teaching problems “aired.” 

Improvement in teacher education. 

Ideas for curriculum improvement. 

Appreciation of other nations and their cultures. 

Educators may better understand foreign students in 
their midst. 

Better international relations. 

Prestige among other educational groups. 

Knowledge of new school equipment. 

Comparisons of business education in different 
countries. 

Articles (by foreigners) made available to national 
journals. 

Increased interest in other nations. 

Knowledge of educational standards. 

Knowledge of business teacher preparation. 

Ways of co-operation between school and business. 

Knowledge of modern office equipment. 

Vocational guidance. 


These various opinions expressed by leading business 
educators and businessmen from 17 member-nations of 
The International Society for Business Education reflect 
some of the interests, problems, and educational needs 
among international ‘‘neighbors.’’ There are ‘‘age-old”’ 
problems of teacher recruitment, methodology, curricula, 
standards, testing, guidance, and placement that exist 
in all countries to some degree. 


The Means of International Educational Exchange 


What are the ways and means of international edu- 
cational exchange to help us to combat many of the 
problems that plague us in education in our modern 
age? What are the ABC’s of the success so far achieved ? 
This alliteration may serve to summarize some of the 
work presently being accomplished: Contact Colleagues 
Continually Concerning Conferences, Correspondence, 
Committees, and Communications Containing Candid, 
Critical, or ‘‘Commanding’’ Comments. Let us look at 
each of these four ‘‘C’s’”’ in operation. 


CONFERENCES. New avenues of international under- 
standing are opened by the personal visitations of 
teachers, students, and leaders from various countries. 
Statistics in 1952* indicate that at least 31,000 students 
and 1,500 teachers and leaders from various countries 
have come to the United States for educational pur- 
poses. On the other hand, figures from 1952 show that 
about -5,000 students and 8,000 teachers from our coun- 
try have gone abroad for further education. 


4International Yearbook of Education (Geneva: Intrenational Bureau of 
Education, 1952), p. 306. 
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The International Society for Business Education has 
encouraged the visitation of business educators, stu- 
dents, and businessmen among the various member na- 
tions through the sponsoring of international economic 
courses. The number of participants at each of these 
two-week meetings is generally more than 200 persons. 
During the 56-year history of this organization, thirty 
economic courses were held in 17 countries. 


CORRESPONDENCE. A second valuable tool in the de- 
velopment of international educational understanding 
is the volume of correspondence exchanged among col- 
leagues in education throughout the world. Business 
educators from many countries, for example, have given 
and secured much helpful information through writing 
to members and officers of the various branches of The 
International Society for Business Education in 22 
countries of the free world. A few of the typical re- 
quests for educational exchange received by the United 
States Chapter of the Society recently are: 

From Belgium: An inquiry concerning distributive 
education in the United States. 

From Egypt: A request for information about the 
sponsoring of national typewriting contests. 

From Finland: A request for used copies of the Bust- 
NEss EpucaTion Forum! (A business teacher from Fin- 
land recently visited the U. S. for six months on a 
fellowship and learned of the valuable information 
found in this publication. The Chicago Area business 
teachers sent a complimentary year’s subscription of the 
Forum to this teacher in Finland.) 

From Sweden and Austria: Requests for informa- 
tion about business schools and colleges to be visited by 
teachers during a tour of the U. 8. 

From France: A request for sample curricula on busi- 
ness teacher education. 

About one hundred members of the United States 
Chapter of the Society, who have attended the interna- 
tional economic courses sponsored since World War II 
in Switzerland, Benelux, Denmark, Great Britain, Italy, 
Sweden, Luxembourg, and Austria, have gained scores 
of international friends in these countries. International 
educational exchange through correspondence flourishes 
during the time intervals between conferences. 


ComMITTEEs. The vital work of good committees has 
often been described as the ‘‘life line’’ of any growing 
national organization. There is no exception to this 
statement when it is applied to an international or- 
ganization. Let us again look at the Society and its 
organizational structure, for example. The Central Com- 
mittee composed of representatives from all chapters, 
co-ordinates the work of the Society and makes decisions 
regarding future activities. The international officers of 
the Society are appointed by this committee. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee is composed of a president and rep- 
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resentatives of the country elected to administer the 
work of the Society for three years. This committee 
organizes economic courses and congresses, directs the 
work of the Permanent International Bureau (central 
office), and earries out the policy of the Society. 

On the national level, the United States Chapter re- 
cently utilized the talent and service of its members at 
the annual meeting in Chicago, Illinois, February 15, 
1957, through committee work on Purposes, Publica- 
tions, and Projects of the Chapter. 

One of the most unique feats of any battery of com- 
mittees was the work entailed in the planning and ad- 
ministration of the Twenty-sixth International Economic 
Course held in the United States from August 17 to 
31, 1952. Members from 24 states and 12 nations at- 
tended this conference. This was the first time that a 
course was held in the United States. 

Communications. The scores of journals, pamphlets, 
booklets, and leaflets comprise another of the ‘‘big- 
four’’ contributors to the promotion of international 
educational exchange constantly being distributed on 
the international scale. For more than fifty years the 
members of ISBE have maintained a steady flow of 
articles, reports, and comments through its journal, The 
International Review for Business Education, which is 
generally published biannually. 

Each issue of The Review contains a number of 
articles in one of several languages. More than 70 per 
cent of the articles about business and business educa- 
tion published since May, 1933, were printed in English 
and German.® About 17 per cent of these articles have 
appeared in French in these issues; almost 13 per cent 
were published in Italian and Spanish. The Review also 
contains these items of interest to business teachers: 
committee reports, news from various countries, per- 
sonal news about members, and information about the 
publication of new books and magazines in business 
education. 

Several chapters of the Society publish newsletters 
and periodicals concerning the work of the ISBE with 
emphasis on the activities of the members on the na- 
tional level. The United States Chapter publishes a 
quarterly newsletter. 

Is it any wonder that the selected members of ISBE 
replied, through the survey, that The Review is a very 
valuable source of information about business educa- 
tion and business on the international level? 

Now that modern modes of travel and communication 
have united many of the interests of business educators 
in various parts of the work, the teamwork ‘‘potential’’ 
of international neighbors has correspondingly in- 
creased. ‘‘In unity (of educational organization) there 
is strength.’’ How well the founders of the ISBE 
realized this axiom! 


5Ibid, p. 58. 
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Some students will benefit from the kinesthetic ap- 
proach to spelling. This method involves much repetitive 
practice on particular words with the purpose of achiev- 
ing automatization. This approach can be used in any 
clerical practice class by devoting a few minutes at the 
beginning of each period to concentrated drill on chosen 
words. For best results, each word should be typewritten 
at least four or five times. With most students, the 
teacher will want to experiment with a combination of 
the various approaches and techniques directed toward 
spelling improvement. 

The clerical practice teacher will not want to overlook 
the bulletin board as a means of giving emphasis to spell- 
ing. Recognition can be given to students who have mas- 
tered their own spelling difficulties as evidenced by 
perfect spelling scores on completed projects. Some stu- 
dents will be motivated by participation in a spelling 
contest or game, and the results of such an activity can 
be posted on the bulletin board. A student committee 
can choose the ‘‘speller of the week’’ and reserve a place 
on the bulletin board for notice of this achievement. 

Instead of marking on your student’s papers such 
comments as ‘‘improve your spelling,’’ develop a plan 
for spelling improvement in your clerical practice class. 
Let your students assist you in choosing activities that 
will enable them to overcome their own spelling difficul- 
ties. You can then give a positive answer to the next 
businessman who asks, ‘‘Do you teach students to be 
good spellers?’ 


Office Standards 
(Continued from page 27) 


however, that mature, personable, intelligent students 
are selected for the assignment. 

If more than one person participates in the visitations, 
careful articulation needs to be made relative to ques- 
tions asked and points to observe in order to insure com- 
parable findings. 

Once the data relative to office standards have been 
gathered, it becomes the responsibility of someone to 
interpret and disseminate the material to those teachers 
who could use the information effectively in their class- 
room teaching. In the larger cities, it might be advan- 
tageous to distribute the findings of the survey to the 
business teachers in the neighboring small communities, 
since many of their graduates undoubtedly secure em- 
ployment in the larger cities. 

What values or advantages might be derived from 
a community survey of office standards? In the first 
place, as a result of the findings, business teachers should 
have a better perspective of office standards as inter- 
preted by those employers cooperating in the community 
survey. This is especially helpful if those same employ- 
ers frequently hire the school’s graduates. Secondly, it 
could provide the basis for possible curriculum or course 
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of study revisions. Changes in standards or teaching 
methods might well become an outgrowth of such a sur- 
vey. In the third place, the business teachers can use 
the findings as a motivating device in the classroom by 
pointing out to students the standards they may expect 
to find in the employing business offices. Finally, com- 
munity surveys of this nature can help develop a closer 
relationship between the employing public and the school. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 24) 


Teacher-pupil planning is quite often misunderstood. 
Some people believe that co-operative procedures de- 
mand that students select what is to be studied and these 
people disapprove of it on the grounds that students are 
not qualified to make such decisions. On the contrary, 
there are many legitimate occasions for students to plan 
for their studies, even though they are operating within 
fixed limits of subject matter and class organization. 

Teacher-pupil planning is a special application of the 
process of cooperative planning. Numerous research 
studies have shown that students feel they receive great- 
er social and emotional values from teacher-pupil plan- 
ning than they would from the traditional method of 
learning. 

In the pupil-teacher technique of learning, students 
cooperatively plan their learning goals, find means of 
reaching their goals, pool their findings, and evaluate 
their results. They learn self-control when they take 
responsibility for their own thinking, planning, and be- 
havior. The students also more actively participate in 
their daily classroom work. Such motivation should and 
will stimulate more fruitful research activity on the 
part of the students and the teacher. 


Orner 
(Continued from page 15) 


‘‘tougher.’’ The grading scale used for the second and 
third terms follows: 


A B c D 
80 0-4 5-10 
100 - 0-5 6-15 16-25 
120 0-6 7-12 13-25 26-30 
140 0-7 8-14 15-30 31-40 , 


Third Term. The drive and emphasis for the thir 
term’s work is production of mailable letters—the most 
important goal of the year. All the preliminary work 
of the last two terms begins to take effect: ability to take 
shorthand rapidly, ability to transcribe at an above- 
average rate; but, most of all, the development of a busi- 
nesslike and professional attitude. 

The diversification of the grading scale for all three 
terms enables the student to evaluate his weakness and 
his strength and to determine the concentration of prac- 
tice necessary to be successful. Students majoring in our 
school should make at least a ‘‘C’’ grade in the course; 
otherwise, they are advised to repeat the course or to 
change to some other field. 
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UBEA THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Travis Succeeds Yerian 
As UBEA President 


Dorothy Travis, Central High School 
and the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, is the new president of 
UBEA, succeeding Theodore Yerian, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis. Miss Travis, 
a former NEA vice president, has held the 
office of UBEA treasurer and vice presi- 
dent and is the immediate past president 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association. She holds degrees from 
Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota, 
and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. Frequent contribu- 
tions to UBEA publications are included 
in the many services Miss Travis has ren- 
dered to the organization. 

Vernon A. Musselman, the new vice 
president, is head of the Department of 
Business Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. Dr. Musselman has 
done considerable writing in the areas of 
basic business and guidance. He holds 
degrees from Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman. He is a past 
president of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association and is a member of the 
National Council of UBEA. 

The newly elected treasurer is Mear! R. 
Guthrie, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. Dr. Guthrie has 
been on the editorial staff of the Forum 
and has contributed numerous articles to 
business education publications. He has 
been a member of the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education. His de- 
grees are from Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, and the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Council Members Elected 


Each spring the members of UBEA 
elect five representatives to the National 
Council; one from each region. Those 
elected by mail ballot for a three-year 
term which began on August 1, 1957, are: 
Eastern Region—Lucy D. Medeiros, Cen- 
tral Falls High School, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island; Southern Region—Nora 
Goad, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Central Re- 
gion—James T. Blanford, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Mountain- 
Plains Region—Esther Knutson, Mitchell 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota; and 
Western Region—Jesse Black, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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LEADERS . . . Theodore Yerian, immediate past president, and Dorothy Travis, president 
of UBEA, are pictured in one of their many conferences at executive sessions. 


Leading Business Educators Consider Vital Issues 
In Centennial Celebration for Business Education 


A mass migration to Dallas, Texas, of 
outstanding business educators throughout 
the nation, took place during the week of 
June 17-22. Following Part I, the Future 
Business Leaders of America phase of 
the Centennial Celebration for Business 
Education, the members of UBEA took 
over. Meeting in conjunction with the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education As- 
sociation, four “Vital Issues in Business 
Education” were discussed by authorita- 
tive speakers. 

Keen Johnson, Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, keynoted the 
convention with his address “Business 
Education—Our Challenge.” A need for 
a broad outlook in our business teaching 
was emphasized. His experience in busi- 
ness led him to say that specialization 
should come only after a broad back- 
ground had been established. The need to 
improve communication ability and work- 
ers’ attitudes also was stressed. 

L. D. Haskew, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, emphasized the 
need for being able to work together in 
an organization in his address, “The Im- 
peratives of Change.” He stated also that 
modern mechanization of many business 


operations makes it even more important 
to understand and teach human relations. 

Members of the Planning Committee 
examined a wealth of materials before 
choosing four “Vital Issues” to be dis- 
cussed by the convention participants. 
Leading educators keynoted each of the 
sessions and then small groups were 
formed to discuss each of the topics. The 
table chairmen met afterwards and pre- 
pared a summarization of each of the 
groups to be presented at the closing gen- 
eral session. 

Vital Issue No. 1, Is Guidance and 
Counseling Given Proper Attention? 
brought very stimulating remarks from 
both the speaker and those participating 
in the discussion. Questions such as, “Can 
we make a conscious effort to implement 
our stated aims, goals, and objectives?” 
and “What are we going to do for the 
marginal student or worker in automa- 
tion?” were considered. 

Does Supervision and Administration 
of Business Education Need To Be Im- 
proved? Vital Issue No. 2, brought some 
definite commitments on the part of the 
diseussants. A few of them were: (1) the 
lack of effective supervision is one of the 
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greatest weaknesses in education today; 
(2) supervisors should see that business 
teachers have time to teach; (3) business 
teachers should teach business subjects 
only, and (4) administrators should co- 
operate with the teachers in all matters 
benefiting and improving the teaching 
program. 

A number of sources of previous re- 
search were listed in the keynote address 
in Vital Issue No. 3, Is Research in Busi- 
ness Education Reaching the Real Needs? 
It was pointed out that much of our re- 
search comes today from those working 
toward degrees and that much more needs 
to be done in the areas of cooperative re- 
search and institutional research with 
staff and funds provided. The quality of 
research needs to be improved and the im- 
plementation of the findings into practical’ 
usage should be achieved. 

In Vital Issue No. 4, Has Evaluation 
of Business Education Really Been Effec- 
tive? the consensus seemed to be that 
evaluation has been only relatively effec- 
tive. The criteria to be used in evaluation 


of (1) the business teacher, (2) the busi- 
ness student, and (3) the business eurric- 
ulum, were explored. 

Subject matter and special group dis- 
cussions were also conducted during the 
convention. These included a topic busi- 
ness teachers are rapidly discovering will 
affect their whole teaching plan, “Inte- 
grated Data Processing.” 

Ten leaders in business education of the 
past were honored in an original presen- 
tation “These We Honor.” A stirring nar- 
rative entitled “Cavaleade of Growth in 
Business Education,” combined some of 
the most valuable history of business edu- 
cation in a tremendously moving atmos- 
phere. 

The “10,000 Club Breakfast” brought 
together numerous enthusiastic, early-ris- 
ing, UBEA workers for stimulating dis- 
cussion of matters concerning member- 
ship and the UBEA organization as a 
whole. 

Inspiring the convention participants 
to further action, Hamden Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


addressed the group on “What Shall We. 
Do Now—A Probe Into the Future.” In 
so doing, he set the stage for a closing of 
the Dallas phase of the Centennial Cele- 
bration for Business Education and a con- 
tinuation of the conference in Philadel- 
phia a week later. 

Thirty-eight people left Dallas, the day 
the convention closed, for a two-week tour 
of Mexico as a part of the Centennial ac- 
tivities. The tour included lectures and 
activities of particular interest to educa- 
tors as well as sightseeing which normally 
attracts tourists. 

UBEA members, meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the Centennial NEA Convention 
in Philadelphia, continued the discussion 
started in Dallas. Guidance and counsel- 
ing, research, administration and super- 
vision, and evaluation were the topics re- 
examined. FBLA and UBEA reports 
were made to the members of the associa- 
tion. Professional problems in business 
education came under consideration as a 
close to the business education section of 
the NEA Convention. 
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LET’S GO UNITED! 


An association is its EASTERN REGION 


\ nitive: anit . CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
10.009 \ P d its Ann L. Eckersley Hamden L. Forkner 
gtam of services. n Sister Rose Miriam Donald Mulkerne 
association is made pos- MARYLAND , Mary Ellen Oliverio 
BE sible through the dues 
A paid by a large number SOUTHERN REGION 
of persons and the contribution of time _—- SOUTH ee 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, editors, ad- Ethel Hart Sue Waddell 
visors, and representatives—the working Wegener 
force. The persons who aid in expand- VIRGINIA, 
ing the membership of UBEA and its 
affiliated associations are known as mem- Ross Anderson WEST VIRGINIA 
bers of the 10,000 Club MISSISSIPPI R. H. Carder 
Maxie Lee Work 


The Centennial Action Program for 


Business Education proposes that each CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 


member accept the challenge to aid in = tag ee E. L. Marietta 
building a strong profession on all levels © INDIANA OHIO 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed IOWA WISCONSIN 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of W. J. SMneson 
their colleagues in formulating and real- MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 
izing a program of action not only for COLORADO OKLAHOMA 
business education but for the total pro- John Binnion Lloyd Garrison 
gram of education. We salute the lead- — 
ers in business education who qualify for KANSAS. TEXAS 
membership in the 10,000 Club as this 
issue of the FORUM goes to press. E. C. McGill Aileen Langston 

You, too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase ef the Centennial Action Program ee ee 
for Business Education. The requirement 

quireme Mary L. Calloway Dorothy Reep 
is reasonable—three or more member- CALIFORNIA Theodore Yerian 
y pp elen Lundstrom 


AT THE CONVENTION ... (Top left) Herman Baehr, Ruth Anderson, Lloyd Douglas, 
and Margaret Gamble summarize the Vital Issues in Business Education. Earl Nicks, fifth 
member of group, is not shown. (Top right) A few of the Mountain-Plains Board mem- 
bers enjoy lunch together in the final session of the Convention. (Bottom left) E. C. McGill, 
Vernon Payne and Fabron Etier discuss plans for the Centennial Celebration for Business 
Education. (Bottom right) Members of the planning committee for the Centennial Cele- 
bration obligingly pose; Front: Frances Doub North, Lloyd Douglas, Dorothy Travis; 
Back: Joseph DeBrum and Vernon Musselman. (Below) A group of early risers at the 
10,000 Club Breakfast take notes on suggested activities for membership promotion. 
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NBETests Aid 
Effective Teaching 


Have you been looking for a‘ method 
to determine the employability of your 
students? One of the services of UBEA, 
includes the distribution of the National 
Business Entrance Tests (NBET), which 
may be used with any number of students 
to help measure the employable status of 
students as well as the effectiveness of the 
curriculum content and teaching. 

The busy but efficient teacher uses the 
tests as a reliable basis for measurement, 
the tests having been given to a sufficient 
number of students to establish national 
norms. Five different areas are included 
in each of the two series now available. 
They are stenography, office clerical, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, and type- 
writing. Each of the tests is a measure- 
ment of production ability. A test over 
business fundamentals and general infor- 
mation is available with each of the series 
(at no extra cost in Official Series). 

The General Testing Series is intended 
for both school and office testing. These 
may be scored by the examiner without 
forwarding them to the Scoring Center 
for checking. Often, this series is used to 
determine curriculum revision or to pre- 
pare for the official series. 

Each of the tests in the Official Testing 
Series requires about two class periods to 
administer and is available solely to test 
sponsors for administration at National 
Business Entrance Test Centers. Official 
scoring service is supplied with these tests. 
Testing Centers can be established quite 
easily with a minimum of five students, by 
any school official or teacher. Several 
schools may combine to establish a Center 
if that procedure is more convenient. 
April, May, and June are the months dur- 
ing which this series is administered. 

The Certificate of Proficiency, awarded 
to those passing the tests, means the 
examinee has demonstrated potential abil- 
ity to perform these specific types of work 
in an office and is of productive value im- 
mediately following employment, without 
additional preparation in the elements as- 
sociated with the job. 

In diseussion at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion for Business Education in Dallas last 
June, a group discussed the effectiveness 
of evaluation in business education. A 
number of points brought out stress the 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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TOUR GROUP ... A few of the business educators who toured Mexico as a part of the 


Centennial Celebration are pictured in their chartered bus. 


ISBE Meets in Austria 


The Thirtieth International Economics 
Course held in Austria from July 10 to 
26, 1957, sponsored by the International 
Society for Business Education, combined 
lectures with excursions, the latter pre- 
dominating. The United States delegation 
consisted of twenty-eight persons from 
New York to California and from Ohio 
to Florida. The total participants num- 
bered 250 representing 16 nations, in ad- 
dition to the numerous Austrians who 
were seen at each place enroute from 
Vienna to Innsbruck. 

The preponderance of rain, our ascent 
and descent of mountains, excessive walk- 
ing to see such things as dams and power 
plants, and being housed for two or three 
nights at a Federal Sports Training In- 
stitute left most of the participants more 
than just slightly fatigued at the end of 
the course. 

Pleasant memories? Yes, of course. 
Who could forget the musical setting of 
the young Vienna choir at the ceremonial 
opening in Vienna; the excursion to the 
Vienna Woods from which we could see 
Keopolsherg, the mountain range sepa- 
rating Austria and Czechoslovakia; the 
performance of Johann Strauss’ operetta 
“Der Zigeunerbaron” in the Wiener 
Volksoper; the banquet in the beautifui 
boroque Auersberg Palace; a brief reci- 
tal at St. Florian monastery where the 
world-famous Anton Bruckner organ 
was played; the special Mozart concert 
in Salzburg; the ride up the Grossglock- 
ner Alpine Highway, which is considered 
to be the finest of its kind in Europe; 
the excursion through the Dachstein ice 
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eaves; the delicious pastries at “coffee 
break” at Badischl, the snowball fight on 
the top of Hafelekar Mountain (7920 
feet) in a snowstorm; the magnificant 
state rooms of the Schrénbrunn Palace in 
Vienna, and the Silvo Chapel and the 
28 bronze statues in the Hofkirche in 
Innsbruck. 


The Lecture Series 

But were there lectures? Yes. These 
were presented primarily in Vienna in 
the auditorium of the modern building 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The lec- 
tures served as a background for the ex- 
eursions which followed. They were 
presented on the following topics: “Aus- 
tria’s Economie Situation,” “Austria’s 
Banking and Credit System,” “Commer- 
cial Education in Austria,” “The Impor- 
tance of Foreign Trade to Austria’s 
Economy,” “Generation of Electricity and 
Water Power in Austria,” “Basic Fea- 
tures of Austria’s Economie Geography,” 
and “Productivity, Slogan of Our Time.” 


NBE Tests (Continued from page 33) 


need of using this type of test by both 
educators and businessmen. For example, 
(1) many business teachers are not pre- 
pared for evaluating properly, (2) rapid 
changes in business are usually ahead of 
education, and (3) accurate means of 
measuring teaching effectiveness are scarce. 
A brochure that describes the NBE 
Tests can be obtained by writing to the 
United Business Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. or by using the “Clip ’n Mail” 
coupon on the wrapper of the Forum. 


BUSINESS 


NABTE Convention Slated For 
Chicago, February 20-22 


“Better Programs for Business Teacher 
Preparation” has been chosen as the topic 
for the annual convention of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion. The participants to the meeting will 
convene at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago on February 20, 21 and 22. 

Gerald Porter, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, and John Binnion, University 
of Denver, Colorado, have been appointed 
as co-chairmen for the convention. 

Eight different groups have been set 
up to facilitate the study of problems as 
they affect various types of collegiate 
schools. Some of the suggested topics for 
consideration by each of the groups in- 
clude: the organization and curriculum 
patterns in various types of schools, the 
transfer of credit between schools, stand- 
ards in terms of hours of work necessary 
for initial teaching certificates, and eco- 
nomic competence. 

Additional information is being mailed 
to professional members of UBEA as well 
as representatives of member colleges and 
a complete program will be released at a 
later date. 


NEA Delegates Approve 
“Proposed Expanded Program” 


Delegates to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of the NEA in July 1957, approved 
the “Proposed Expanded Program.” This 
expanded program of NEA service is 
beamed toward greater tangible benefits 
to the individual teacher and to the pro- 
fession as a whole. A few of the methods 
to be used in attaining this goal include 
increased cooperation and help to the 
state and local association in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of their programs. 

An inerease in the cooperative pro- 
grams with magazine publishers and such 
organizations as the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the National 
School Boards Associations, and others, 
is planned. The various departments of 
the NEA (including UBEA) will be able 
to offer additional professional services 
to their members. Stepped-up programs 
in higher education, rural service, excep- 
tional children, and television, to name 
only a few, will be maintained. 

Allocations for the NEA Journal will 
enable the inclusion of more material. The 
September issue of the NEA Journal 
gives a concise report of the activities of 
the Centennial Convention in Philadel- 
phia. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to ForuM readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA region which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama Business Education Association 
Arizona Business Educators Association 
Arkansas Education Association, Business Edu- 
cation Section 
California Business Education Association 
Chicago Area Business Educators Association 
Colorado Business Education Association 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Business Education Association 
Georgia Business Education Association 
Greater Houston Business Education Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
Illinois Business Education Association 
Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Sections 
lowa Business Education Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maryland Business Education Association 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
Mississippi Business Education Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section 
Montana Business Teachers Association 
Nebraska Business Education Association 
New Hampshire Business Educators Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
New Mexico Business Education Association 
North Carolina Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Business Education 
North Dakota Business Education Association 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Business Education Association 
Oregon Business Education Association 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Association 
Philadelphia Business Teachers Association 
St. Louis Area Business Educators Association 
South Carolina Business Education Association 
South Dakota Business Education Association 
Tennessee Business Education Association 


_ Texas Business Education Association 


Tri-State Business Education Association 

Utah Business Teachers Association 

Virginia Business Education Association 

Washington (Eastern, Central, and Western) 
Business Education Associations 

West Texas Business Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Association 

Wyoming Business Education Association 


UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 
Eastern Region of UBEA 

Central Region of UBEA 

Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 
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SOUTHERN REGION 


South Carolina 


The South Carolina Business Educa- 
tion Association elected Caroline Jackson 
president for the coming year. Mrs. Jack- 
son lives in Rock Hill and teaches in the 
Fort Mill High School, Fort Mill. Har- 
old Gilbreth of Winthrop College was 
elected vice president, and Meta Callaham 
of Furman University was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Marguerite Hendrix of 
Greer is the past president of the associa- 
tion. John H. Moorman of the University 
of Florida was the main speaker for the 
meeting. 

During the luncheon session, which 
preceded the meeting, past presidents of 
the association were honored. Thirteen 
past presidents attended: Irma Wein- 
burg, Sumter; Elizabeth O’Dell, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia; Rita 
P. Heape, Greenville; Elise Altman, 
Batesburg; Thelma Gaston, Sumter; 
Eleanor Patrick, Chester; Jeanette Hel- 
lams, Greenwood; Sara K. Zeagler, 
Columbia; Dorothy Van Patten, Colum- 
bia; Margaret P. Holliday, Conway; 
Margaret Lesesne, Spartansburg; Cathe- 
rine Murchison, Camden; and Devere 
Smith, Columbia. 


Tennessee 


The Business Education Section of the 
Tennessee Education Association met in 
the Ballroom of the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Nashville, in the late spring. Pre- 
siding at this meeting was William L. 
Merritt, Jr., Lanier High School, Mary- 
ville. 

Loren E. Waltz, instructor in business 
education and office training at Indiana 
University, spoke on “Work Simplifica- 
tion—What Every Business Teacher 
Should Know About It.” 

Officers elected for 1957-58 were: 
president, Nanna Bell Hulon, Kirkman 
Vocational High School, Chattanooga; 
vice president, Mrs. John Q. Wade, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro; and secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Nix, West High School, Nashville. 


Arkansas 


Regional meetings in all five districts 
of the Arkansas Business Education As- 
sociation were held in March and April, 
aceording to Ethel Hart, president. Mary 
Frances Randall of Fort Smith High 
School is Director of District I. The con- 
ference was held at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. Gerald Porter, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, spoke 
on “The Relationship of Fundamentals 
of Business Education.” Alvin Dickinson, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
spoke on “Getting the Most Out of the 
Business Curriculum.” 

In District II, Evangeline Cothern of 
Green County Technical High School 
served as director. The district confer- 
ence was held at Arkansas State Col- 
lege, Jonesboro. Guest speaker was Mr. 
Dickinson. The program stressed the 
value of graduate work for the teacher. 
There was a panel discussion on “Prob- 
lems in Business Education.” 

The guest speaker for District III was 
Gladys Peck, Louisiana Business Educa- 
tion Supervisor. Miss Peck spoke on the 
“Challenges of Business Education.” 
Bernice Crawford, Crossett High School, 
was director. Gladys Johnson served as 
consultant for a panel discussion of the 
problems of teaching business subjects. 

District IV held its conference at 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. Geraldine 
Atchison of Texarkana was the director. 
Gerald Porter, University of Oklahoma, 
gave a demonstration on teaching pro- 
duction typewriting. Members of a panel 
discussed the current problems of busi- 
ness education. 

The District V conference was at Little 
Rock Junior College with President 
Stabler and Alvin Dickinson as speakers. 
The theme of the meeting was “Business 
Edueation in General Education.” 

Special needs of Arkansas business 
education stressed in the conference pro- 
grams were: (1) the necessity for adding 
general business and secretarial office 
practice courses to those business educa- 
tion curricula in which they are not al- 
ready included and, (2) the importance 
of providing high school boys and girls 
with a background for college study. 
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WESTERN REGION 


WBEA. 


At the Western Business Education As- 
sociation convention held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, April 17 and 18, Mary Alice 
Wittenberg, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California, was elected presi- 
dent for the year 1957-58. Clisby T. 
Edlefsen, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho, was elected vice president; Ralph 
C. Asmus, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, was elected treasurer; and Ina Doty, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah, secretary. Jesse Black of Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, is the out- 
going president. 

Asilomar, on the Monterey Peninsula 
in California, was selected as the site for 
the 1958 convention in March. The 1959 
convention will be held in Portland in 
June. 

General session speakers at the Salt 
Lake convention included Hamden Fork- 
ner, Alan Lloyd, Madeline Strony, Earl 
Nicks, M. R. Merrill, and Theodore Yerian. 
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Montana 

Fred Winger, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, and Mary A. Stewart, IBM 
Educational Representative, San Fran- 
cisco, will be featured on the convention 
program of the Montana Business Teach- 
ers Association. Great Falls has been se- 


lected for the October 25-26 meeting. 


Electric typewriting methodology will 
be the topie for Dr. Winger’s presenta- 
tion. Miss Stewart will outline a pro- 
ficiency program including fundamentals 
of electric typewriting, multiple key op- 
erations, and classroom care and mainte- 
nance of electric typewriters. 

The officers of the Montana association 
who are planning the convention are Paul 
O. Rohnke, president, Augusta; Louis 
Veraldi, vice president, Billings; Sharon 
Pearson, treasurer, Great Falls; and 
Clarice Undhjem, secretary, Great Falls. 


Washington 

October 26, is the date set for the West- 
ern Washington Business Education As- 
sociation meeting. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be the guest speaker. An audio-visual 
demonstration will be presented by H. 
Palmer of the Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education. The meetings are 
scheduled to be held in the University of 
Washington Student Union Building in 
Seattle. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Wisconsin 

Representatives of the Central Region 
of UBEA will be guests of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association in Mil- 
waukee, November 7-8. Lorraine Miss- 
ling, president, will preside over the busi- 
ness meeting at the Milwaukee Vocation- 
al School. 

The guest speaker will be T. James 
Crawford of Indiana University who will 
lay the groundwork for discussion at the 
meeting. Four problem clinics will be 
held on the second day of the convention. 


* * * 


REGIONAL MEETING CALENDAR 

Central Region of UBEA meeting with Wis- 
consin Business Education Association, 
Milwaukee, November 7-8 : 

Eastern Region of UBEA meeting with 
New Jersey Business Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, November 8 

Southern Business Education Association, 
a Region of UBEA, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, November 28-30 


BUSINESS 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER CALENDAR 

Alabama Business Education Association, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, October 
11-12 

Connecticut Business Educators’ 
tion, Waterbury, October 25 

Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- 
tion, October 26 

Indiana State Teachers Association, Busi- 
ness Education Sections, Indianapolis, Oc- 
tober 24 

Montana Business Teachers 
Great Falls, October 25-26 

New Hampshire Business Educators Asso- 
ciation, Manchester, October 17 

New Mexico Business Education Associa- 
tion, Albuquerque, October 24 

North Dakota Business Education Associa- 
tion, Minot, October 17 

Oklahoma Business Edueation Association, 
Oklahoma City, October 25 

Utah Business Teachers Association, Salt 
Lake City, October 10 

West Texas Business Education Association, 
Wichita Falls, October 25-26 

Western Washington Business Education 
Association, Seattle, October 26 

NOVEMBER CALENDAR 

Arizona Business Edueators Association, 
Tucson, November 9 

Arkansas Education Association, Business 
Edueation Section, Little Rock, Novem- 
ber °7-8 

Greater Houston Area Business Education 
Association, Houston, October 17 

Iowa Business! Education Association, Des 
Moines, November 7 

Kansas Business Teachers 
Topeka, November 8 

Louisiana Business Education Association, 
Shreveport, November 25 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Busi- 
ness Edueation Section, St. Louis, No- 
vember 8 

New Jersey Business Education Association, 
Atlantic City, November 8 

South Dakota Business Education Associa- 
tion—Eastern Region, Mitchell, Novem- 
ber 7; Western Region, Rapid City, No- 
vember 8 

Texas Business Education Association, Dal- 
las, November 29 

Tri-State Business Education Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 15- 
16 

Virginia Business Education Association, 
Richmond, November 1 

West Texas Business Teachers Association, 
Wichita Falls, October 25-26 

Wisconsin Business Edueation Association, 
Milwaukee, November 7-8 
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Convention Highlights . . . 


SBEA 


35th Annual Convention, Brown Hotel 
Louisville, Kentucky 
November 28, 29, and 30, 1957 


A dash of the South projecting into the North—Louisville, Kentucky, is the place where SBEAers will meet to 
talk about “The Impact of the Jet and Atomic Age on Business Education.” A galaxy of eminent business edu- 
cators and atomic experts will be there to greet you. Be prepared for almost anything at this historic event, includ- 
ing a free flight over Louisville. For your reservation for a complimentary one-hour U. S. Air Force orientation 
flight on Thursday or Friday, write Lucille Branscomb, Department of Business Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Alabama, before November 5. 


Colonel Ray Mertes, Civil Air Patrol of the USAF and Director of School and 
College Service for United Air Lines, brings to the convention banquet on Friday, 
November 29, a great breadth of experience and considerable inspiration. He was 
the winner of the 1956 Frank G. Brewer award “for the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to the development of air youth in the field of education and training.” The 
title of Colonel Mertes’ address is ‘SHorizons Unlimited.” 


COLONEL RAY MERTES 


Charles B. McFee, Jr., General Manager of the Automotive Trade Association of 
Virginia, is a master of role playing; he presents human relations problems by 
donning hats symbolic of a variety of humorous everyday situations. Charlie, as he - 
wishes to be known, has a rich experience in a wide variety of human relations 
activities. Born in Bennettsville, South Carolina, he is a frequent speaker and lec- 
turer on the campuses of the University of North Carolina, the University of Texas, 
and Richmond Professional Institute. Mr. McFee’s address at the fellowship dinner 
Thursday will be “The Many Hats in Human Relations.” 


CHARLES B. McFEE, JR. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


_ THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1957 
REGISTRATION DESK OPENS (8:00 a.m.) 
UBEA 10,000 CLUB BREAKFAST (8:00 a.m.) 


Arrangements: Hollis Guy, Executive Secretary, United Business 
Edueation Association, Washington, D. C. 


UBEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY (9:45 a.m.) 

Presiding: Dorothy L. Travis, President UBEA, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Roll Call and Accrediting of Delegates of Affiliated Associations: 
Hollis Guy 

Discussion groups and business session 


SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION (2:00 pP.m.-3:30 P.M.) 

J. Curtis Hall, Chairman, Department of Business Education, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Teachable Championship Typing Techniques for the Classroom— 
Stella Willins, Manager, School Department, Royal MeBee 
Corporation, Port Chester, New York 

A Teacher-Demonstrator Reports on Electric Typewriting—Frank- 
lin H. Dye, Lecturer-Demonstrator, Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion, Port Chester, New York 

OFFICIAL RECEPTION (4:30 p.m.-5:30 P.M.) 
All SBEA members, guests, and exhibitors 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER (7:00 P.M.) 

Presiding: Harry Huffman, President of SBEA, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Toastmaster: Theodore Woodward, First Vice President of 
SBEA, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Invocation: Vernon A. Musselman, Past President of SBEA, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Welcome: Ethel Plock, Local Chairman of 1957 SBEA Conven- 
tion, Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville, Kentucky 

ADDRESS: The Many Hats in Human Relations 

Keynote Speaker: Charles B. McFee, Jr., General Manager, Auto- 
motive Trade Association of Virginia, Richmond 


KENTUCKY OPEN HOUSE (9:15 p.m.-10:15 P.M.) 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1957 
FBLA BREAKFAST (7:45 a.m.) 
Arrangements: Barbara Humphrys, Assistant Secretary, Future 
Business Leaders of America, Washington, D. C. 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION (9:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m.) 
Presiding: Harry Huffman, President of SBEA, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 
Greetings: Richard Van House, Superintendent of Jefferson 
County Publie Schools, Louisville, Kentucky; William Caslow, 
Assistant Superintendent of Louisville Public Schools, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 
Response: Maxie Lee Work, State Representative of SBEA, Uni- 
versity High School, University, Mississippi 
TOPIC: New Developments in Science and Business Education 
Speaker: Robert E. Slaughter, Vice President and General Man- 
ager, Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York 
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DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS (10:45 a.M.-12:15 P.M.) 


Executive Board Liaison Officer: Lucille Branscomb, State Teach- 
ers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 

Chairman: Margaret Holliday, Conway High School, Conway, 
South Carolina 

Assistant Chairman: Mary Ellen Smith, Marietta High School, 
Marietta, Georgia 

Secretary: William Warren, Enka High School, Enka, North Caro- 
lina 

TOPIC: Automation and Electronic Computers in Modern Busi- 
ness and Their Significance for Educators 

Speaker: James Dollard, Assistant to the Director of Customer 
and Sales Training and Field Education Coordinator, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, New York 

Question and discussion period 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS (10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M.) 


Executive Board Liaison Officer: Mildred Brading, Little Rock 
Vocational School, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Chairman: W. D. Ratchford, Jr., Evans College of Commerce, 
Coneord, North Carolina 

Assistant Chairman: Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s Business Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Secretary: Mrs. R. A. Evans, Evans College of Commerce, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina 

TOPIC: What Business Expects of a Beginning Office Worker 

Speaker: R. D. Cooper, Assistant Sales Manager, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Question and discussion period 


JUNIOR COLLEGES (10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M.) 


Executive Board Liaison Officer: Edna Long, High School, Bar- 
tow, Florida 

Chairman: Perey H. Stephen, Jr., Sunflower Junior College, 
Moorhead, Mississippi 

Assistant Chairman: Elinor Dixon, Peace College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 

Secretary: Mary Ella Anderson, Sunflower Junior College, Moor- 
head, Mississippi 

TOPIC: This Modern Business World 

Speaker: G. W. Mead, Jr., Personnel Manager, Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 

TOPIC: Coordinating Industry and Education 

Speaker: Martin Stegenga, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg 

Question and discussion period 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M.) 


Executive Board Liaison Ofticer: John T. Goen, Jr., Fulton County 
Publie Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
Chairman: Kenneth Durr, Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana 
Assistant Chairman: O. R. Sutton, Appalachian State College, 
Boone, North Carolina 
Secretary: James W. Crews, University of Florida, Gainesville 
TOPIC: Problems of Increasing Enrollment in Business Depart- 
ments and Colleges of Business Administration 
Moderator: H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Panel: 
John H. Moorman, University of Florida, Gainesville 
N. B. Morrison, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
Thomas Hoganeamp, Murray State College, Murray, Ky. 


BuSINESS EDUCATION FoRUM 
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Louisville, Kentucky, November 28-30, 1957 


ae AGE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Frederick Basco, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia 


DELTA PI EPSILON LUNCHEON (12:39 P.m.-2:15 P.M.) 


Host Chapter: Nu Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 

Presiding: Theodore Woodward, National President, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Introduction of Speaker: Vernon Musselman, Sponsor, Nu Chapter 

Speaker: Frank G. Dickey, President, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

TOPIC: The Proud Profession 


BASIC BUSINESS (2:30 p.m.-3:45 P.M.) 


Executive Board Liaison Officer: Ross C. Anderson, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
Chairman: James W. Loyd, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Assistant Chairman: Dorisse Garrison, Rule High School, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 
Secretary: Eva Russell, Owen High School, Swannanoa, North 
Carolina 
TOPIC: Teaching Basic Business in an Atomic Age 
Moderator: Russell N. Cansler, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 
Panel: 
Sue Waddell, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
Teaching General Business in an Atomic Age 
Martha Hill, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, Teach- 
ing Business English in an Atomic Age 
O. R. Sutton, Appalachian State College, Boone, North Caro- 
lina, Teaching Business Arithmetic in an Atomic Age 
Paul Muse, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Guidance Through Basic Business in an Atomic Age 


CLERICAL PRACTICE (2:30 p.m.-3:45 P.M.) 
Fixecutive Board Liaison Officer: Polly Sepulvado, High School, 
Boyce, Louisiana 
Chairman: Sara Anderson, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Assistant Chairman: William Bonner, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
Seeretary: Carrol Waggoner, Coral Gables Senior High School, 
Coral Gables, Florida 
TOPIC: Future Developments in Clerical Practice 
Speaker: Peter L. Agnew, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 
Panel: 
Robert Chapman, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Caro- 
lina 
Frank Busch, Universiay City, Missouri 
Mary Margaret Brady, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Wayne House, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION (2:30 P.M.-3:45 P.M.) 

Executive Board Liaison Officer: Maxie Lee Work, University 
High School, University of Mississippi, University 

Chairman: Ernestine Melton, Adult Vocational School, Columbus, 
Georgia 

Assistant Chairman: Mabel Baldwin, Mississippi College, Clinton 

Secretary: Frances Wood, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
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TOPIC: Problems of Administration and Supervision Arising 
from the Jet and Atomic Age 

Moderator: D. D. Lessenberry, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Panel: 
Frank Dame, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Ruby Baxter, Grayson High School, Louisiana 
Paul M. Boynton, Supervisor, Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 
Sister M. Alexius, O. P., Cathedral High School, Omaha, Ne- 


braska 
Mary Alice Wittenberg, Supervisor, Business Education, Los 
Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 
(2:30 P.M.-3:45 P.M.) 


Chairman: W. D. Ratchford, Jr., Evans College of Commerce, Con- 
cord, North Carolina 

Assistant Chairman: Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s Business Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Secretary: Mrs. R. A. Evans, Evans College of Commerce, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina 

TOPIC: Progress—The Future of the Business School 

Moderator: W. D. Ratchford, Jr., Evans College of Commerce, 
Coneord, North Carolina 


Panel: 
M. O. Kirkpatrick, President, King’s Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 
Charles E. Palmer, President, Palmer College, Charleston, 


South Carolina 
B. W. Dasch, President, Lockyear’s Business College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING (4:00 P.M.-5:15 P.M.) 


Executive Board Liaison Officer: Vance T. Littlejohn, The Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Chairman: A. G. MelIlvaine, Eastern Kentucky State College, Rich- 
mond 

Assistant Chairman: R. Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond 

Secretary: Elza Ann Davis, North Georgia Trade School, Clarks- 
ville 

TOPIC: How We Teach Accounting 

Speaker: R. R. Richards, Eastern Kentucky State College, Rich- 
mond 

Moderator: Max R. Carrington, Union University, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee 

Fanel: 
James L. Overton, West Georgia State College, Carrollton 
John C. Gibson, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mis- 

sissippi 
Margaret Crumley, Business Education Service, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, Virginia 

Rosalea Miller, Glenville High School, Glenville, West Virginia 


SECRETARIAL (4:00 p.m.-5:15 P.M.) 


Executive Board Liaison Officer: Nora Goad, Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, West Virginia 


Chairman: Don Reese, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Assistant Chairman: Bonnie Nichols, Bessemer High School, Bes- 
semer, Alabama 
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(SECRETARIAL CONTINUED) 
Secretary: Edith Mulkey, Decatur High School, Decatur, Georgia 
TOPIC: The Methodology of Shorthand in the Jet and Atomic 
Age 
Speaker and Demonstrator: Charles Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Di- 
vision, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 
Moderator: Don Reese, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Panel: 
Alberta Anderson, West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery 
Betty Booth, Morgantown High School, Morgantown, West 
Virginia 
Lucy Robinson, Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville 


Dorothy Travis, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


ANNUAL BANQUET (7:00 P.M.-9:30 P.M.) 
Presiding: Harry Huffman, President of SBEA 


ADDRESS: Horizons Unlimited 

Speaker: Colonel Ray Mertes, Civil Air Patrol of the United 
States Air Force; Director, School and College Service, United 
Air Lines, Chicago, Illinois 


CONVENTION BALL (10:00 P.m.-1:00 A.M.) 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Midnight Supper (12:00 
Midnight) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1957 
SPECIAL BREAKFASTS (7:45 4.M.-8:45 A.M.) 


Indiana University University of Mississippi 
New York University University of Tennessee 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


DISCUSSION GROUPS (9:00 a.m.-10:30 A.M.) 


Coordinator: Z. S. Dickerson, Second Vice President, SBEA, 
Florence State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


Group 1: Meeting Standards of Business In Business Teaching 


Executive Board Liaison Officer: Maria Culp, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Chairman: Arthur L. Walker, Supervisor, Business Education 
Service, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 
Consultant: Milo O. Kirkpatrick, Sr., King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Panel: 
Wilson Ashby, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
R. Herman Wright, The Girdler Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky 
Ray J. West, Dictaphone Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky 
Nellie Ward, Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama 
Sister M. Therese, Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois 


Group 2: Guidance In Business Education To Meet Today’s 
Problems 
Executive Board Liaison Officer: Sara Anderson, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Chairman: A. J. Lawrence, University of Mississippi, University 
Consultant: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Panel: 
Berenice Lovan, Sturgis High School, Sturgis, Kentucky 
Carl P. Savage, Arkansas State College, State College 
Ruth Lee, Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Virginia 
Nora Goad, Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 
Ruth Carter, Central High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Group 3: The Philosophy and Objectives of Business Education 
in the Jet-Atomic Age 
Executive Board Liaison Officer: John T. Goen, Jr., Fulton 
County Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
Chairman: John H. Moorman, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Consultant: ;Peter L. Agnew, New York University, New York 
Panel: 
Maudie Cook, Coral Gables High School, Coral Gables, Florida 
Herman G. Enterline, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Gladys Peck, Supervisor, Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
William Price, Children’s Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky 
William Warren, Enka High School, Enka, North Carolina 


Group 4: The Challenge of the Jet-Atomic Age To Business 
Teacher Education 
Executive Board Liaison Officer: Ross C. Anderson, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
Chairman: Howard Norton, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 
Consultant, J. Frank Dame, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Panel: 
Erna Sanders, Istrouma High School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Ruth Bruner, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 
Richard Clanton, Assistant Supervisor, Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati 
Russell Johnston, Richmond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 
Jeffrey R. Stewart, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Group 5: Using Communications in Today’s World 
Executive Board Liaison Officer: Vance Littlejohn, The Woman’s 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Chairman: Parker Liles, Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Atlanta 
Moderator: Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
Panel: 
Hulda Erath, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
Zenobia Tye, Georgia State College of Business Administra- 
tion, Atlanta 
Ellen Moore, Florence State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama 
Robert L. Howard, The Logan Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


GENERAL SESSION (10:45 a.m.-12:00 Noon) 
Presiding: Harry Huffman, President, SBEA 
Chairman: Lucille Branscomb, Head, Department of Business 
Edueation, State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama, 
and Alabama State Director of Aviation Education for Civil 
Air Patrol 
TOPIC: New and Powerful Influences on Business Education 
Keynote Speaker: Mervin K. Strickler, Jr., Director of Aviation 
Edueation, Civil Air Patrol, U.S.A.F. 
Moderator: L. Millard Collins, Educational Director, Inter- 
national Business Machines, New York 
Panel: 
W. C. Flewellen, Assistant Dean, School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of Alabama 
Mr. Strickler 
Robert Kane, Department of Aviation, Business, and Man- 
agement, University of Miami, Carol Gables, Florida 


(Others to be added) 


Annual Business Meeting 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


National Convention Climax of FBLA Year 


Centennial Celebration for Business Education sets stage 
for the incessant expansion of Future Business Leaders 
of America program. 


Texas hospitality reigned supreme at Dallas, June 17-19, 
when over 500 FBLAers met for their sixth annual conven- 
tion at the Baker Hotel. It was the beginning of a week- 
long Centennial Celebration for Business Education. 

An exciting rush prevailed from the time the registration 
lines opened to the final dance in the Terrace Room. Con- 
ventionnaires marvelled at the planning that had taken place 
prior to the convention by the members of the Texas State 
Chapter and the Headquarters Staff to provide them with a 
wide variety of entertainment and profitable sessions. 

In a spirit of friendly competition, the participants elected 
officers for the coming year, vied for various awards, and com- 
peted in national contests. They worked hard in business 
sessions, mapping out programs for their organization. They 
met for discussion group sessions in which they swapped 
ideas on the work done in respective local and state chapters. 

Mr. Jack Cox, Texas Commission on Higher Education, 
gave the major address of the convention, entitled “This Is 
Your Life.” He pointed out the important role the young 
people of today have in fashioning our democratic economy 
of tomorrow and stressed the importance of preparing for 
that role now. 

Mr. Eugene McElvaney, Bank of Dallas, and Dr. Hamden 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, joined Mr. 
Cox for a “Biz Quiz.” The FBLAers bombarded the panel 
with questions about present and future conditions to be con- 
sidered in preparing for business. 

Preparing for the coming year’s activities in FBLA al- 
ways plays an important part in the convention program. 
Discussion groups were held on such topics as high school 
and college chapter projects, FBLA Business Days, and 
evaluation of contests, awards and scholarships. 

A real wild-west rodeo, and a chuck wagon dinner (Texas 
style) were included in one of the several tours available to 
convention-goers. Dallas’s beautiful skyline was filled with 
buildings that provided ample opportunity for sightseeing. 

A number of favorable comments were directed by “outsid- 
ers” toward the conduct and appearance of the convention 
participants, bringing added laurels to the organization. Well- 
planned displays and campaigns for the election of officers 
furnished additional “color” for the convention. 

Bringing the NEA Building Fund up to the goals was dis- 
cussed during one of the business sessions and a number of 
chapters added to their contributions. The standings in per- 
centage of the 1956-57 goal reached are: Southern, 67.4; 
Eastern, 56.2; Mountain-Plains, 45; Western, 44.2; and 
Central, 29.3. A total of $547.30 has been received for 54.7 
per cent of this year’s goal. 

Awards were presented at the annual Awards Banquet as 
a climax to the convention. Those making the presentations 
were: Hamden Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Vernon Payne, North Texas State College; Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College; E. L. Marietta, Michi- 
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gan State University; Theodore Yerian, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Dorothy Travis, Grand Forks, North Dakota; and Hol- 
lis Guy, United Business Edueation Association, NEA. 

The most coveted award in FBLA, the Hamden L. Forkner 
Award, was won by Excelsior (Norwalk, California) High 
School. Second place was awarded to St. Marys (Kansas) 
High School. For this award, local chapters are scored on 
(1) chapter projects that carry out the purposes of FBLA, 
(2) presentation of annual reports, (3) business-like reports 
and correspondence in dealing with both the State Chapter 
and the National FBLA organization, (4) participation in 
FBLA conventions, and (5) recommendations of the chair- 
man of the State FBLA Committee. 

Mr. Future Business Leader was Artilee Lowe, Ocala 
(Florida) High School, and Miss Future Business Leader 
was Helen Crawford, Hammond (Louisiana) High School. 
Derrell Bulls, North Texas State College, and Charlotte Hall, 
Longwood College (Virginia), were chosen as Mr. and Miss 
Future Business Executive, respectively. 

Other first place winners were: Parliamentary Procedures, 
Texas; Spelling Relay, Kansas; Vocabulary Relay, Tennes- 
see; Public Speaking, Kentucky; Unique Project (High 
School), Eagle Grove (Iowa), and (College) Ottumwa Heights 
(Iowa) ; Largest Number of New Chapters Organized, Texas; 
Best Local Exhibit, St. Marys (Kansas) ; and Best State Ex- 
hibit, Louisiana. (Please turn to page 42) 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
Officers and Board of Trustees, 1957-58* 


President: DAN BROOKES, Collingdale High School, Collingdale, 
YCE DAVIS. Derby High School, Derby, Kansas 

Secretary: OYCE DAVI erby Hi 00 erby, Kan 

CORLEY, Natchitoches High School, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 


Vice Presidents: : 
Eastern Region a gy NEWBERREY, Franklin High School, Reisters- 
town, Marylan 

DOROTHY MULLINS, John Marshall High School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Central Region = ODEGAARD, Madison Business College, Madison, 


Mtn.-Plains Region ROY" ‘MUCKENTHALER, St. Marys High School, St. Marys, 


Kan 

GARRY. VAALE, Taft High School, Taft, Oregon 

HOLLIS Educational Center, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. Washington 6, D. C. 

BARBARA HUMPHRYS. NEA Educational 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 

FRANK M. HERNDON, Mississippi State College for Wo- 
men, Columbus, Mississipp i 

Central Region LLOYD V. oh aca lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 


Falls, 

Mtn.-Plains Region VERNON °PAYNE, North Texas State College, Denton, 
exas 

Western Region THEODORE YERIAN, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 


Oregon 
President of UBEA DOROTHY TRAVIS, Central High School, Grand Forks, 
(Ex officio) North Dakota 


Southern Region 


Western Region 
Executive Director: 


Assistant Director: 


Board Members: 
Eastern Region 


Southern Region 


*President, Secretary, and Treasurer are elected by state dele- 
gates at the National Convention. Vice Presidents are elected by 
state delegates and chapter representatives at the National Con- 
vention. Board Members are elected by the National Council for 
Business Education at the annual executive meeting. 
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FBLA LEADER 


Collingdale High School (Pennsylvania) and Louisiana had 
the largest convention attendance in the local and state com- 


petition. 


A complete list of award winners will be mailed upon re- 


quest to chapter sponsors. 


GOLD-SEAL CERTIFICATES 


Gold-Seal Certificates are awarded by the United Business 
Edueation Association to local FBLA chapters with out- 
standing programs that contribute to better education for 
business. The selection of award winners is based on chapter 
projects that (1) carry out the purposes of FBLA, (2) 
presentation of annual reports, (3) business-like reports and 
correspondence in dealing with both the State Chapter and 
the National FBLA organization, (4) participation in FBLA 
conventions, and (5) recommendations of the chairman of 
the State FBLA Committee. The following chapters quali- 
fied for a Gold-Seal Certificate during the past school year: 


Chapter No. 


Alexandria High School 1410 
Glencoe High School 748 
Jacksonville State Teachers College 526 
Mortimer Jordan High School 1395 
Amphitheater Senior High School 1041 


School 


Central High School 531 
Arkansas Senior High School 1134 
Anaheim Union High School 140 
Chino High School 439 
Manteca Union High School 223 
Excelsior High School 550 
Montrose County High School 1465 
Wheat Ridge High School 1583 
Julia Landon High School 129 
Miami Jackson High School 263 . 
Tomlinson High School 604 
Florida State University 360 
Cedartown High School 708 
Pepperell High School 201 
Lanier Senior High School . 218 
Maui Vocational School 727 
Kauai Vocational School 871 
Boise Senior High School 903 


Benton Township High School 225 
Centralia Township High School 54 
Morton High School and Jr. Coll. 311 
Proviso Township High School 41 
McHenry Community High School 1371 


Fremont High School 1064 
Shortridge High School 1065 
Southport High School 77 
New Castle High School 131 
Iowa State Teachers College + 
Eagle Grove High School 1058 
Ottumwa Heights College 1436 
Postville Consolidated School 1463 
Derby High School 1101 


Kansas State Teachers College 817 
St. Marys High School 264 
Theodore Ahrens Trade H. S. 143 


Madisonville High School 1255 
Reidland High School 856 
Baton Rouge High School 560 
Buckeye High School 1114 
Judice High School 320 
Grand Cane High School 411 
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City and State 


Alexandria, Ala. 
Glencoe, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Ala. 
Morris, Ala. 
Tueson, Ariz. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Texarkana, Ark. 


Anaheim, Calif. 


Chino, Calif. 
Manteca, Calif. 
Norwalk, Calif. 
Montrose, Colo. 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Cedartown, Ga. 
Lindale, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Kahului, Maui, Hawaii 
Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii 
Boise, Idaho 
Benton, Il. 
Centralia, Ill. 
Cicero, Ill. 
Maywood, Ill. 
McHenry, 
Fremont, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New Castle, Ind. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Eagle Grove, Iowa 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Postville, Iowa 
Derby, Kans. 
Emporia, Kans. 
St. Marys, Kans. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madisonville, Ky. 
Padueah, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Buckeye, La. 
Duson, La. 

Grand Cane, La. 


School Chapter No. 
Grayson High School 319 
Lutcher High School 884 
Ouachita Parish High School 450 
Natchitoches High School 91 
Holy Cross High School 929 
Rayne High School 1005 


Rocky Mount High School 1451 
West Monroe High School 944 
Wisner High School 278 
Bangor High School 1097 


Milford Mill Jr.-Sr. High School 575 


Franklin High School 349 
Bartlett High School 213 
Mankato State Teachers College 954 
Hinds Junior College 914 


Kemper Military School 1548 
Portsmouth Senior High School 1319 
Wilbur Watts High School 498 
Taos High School 629 
Los Alamos High School 1599 
Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake School 1302 
Pamlico County High School 1139 


East Carolina College 861 


Louisburg College 1236 
New Hanover High School 1293 
Elida High School 948 
Clay-Genoa High School 358 
Terrace Park High School 192 
Libbey High School 198 
Chickasha Senior High School 976 
Oklahoma College for Women 912 
Jenks High School 504 
Southwestern State College 1057 
Stayton Union High School 1062 
Taft High School 1253 
Altoona Senior High School 650 
Collingdale High School : 982 
North Huntingdon High School 1152 
State College High School 644 
Olympia High School 485 
Conway High School 796 
James F. Byrnes High School 731 
Gilbert High School 381 
Greenville Senior High School 104 
Freeman Junior College 785 
Washington High School 266 
Lewis County High School 756 
Oak Ridge High School 1066 
Breckenridge High School 293 
North Texas State College 821 
Technical High School 1176 
San Benito High School 1086 
. Christiansburg High School 384 
Culpeper County High School 418 
Martinsville High School 297 
Virginia State College 837 
John Marshall High School 663 
Waynesboro High School 466 
Columbia High School 1394 
Coneord College 130 
East Bank High School 458 
West Virginia Inst. of Technology 683 
Nitro High School 813 
Janesville High School 959 
Tomah Public School 133 
Waukesha High School 96 
Lineoln High School 906 
Nicolet High School 1512 


BUSINESS 


City and State 


Grayson, La. 
Lutecher, La. 
Monroe, La. 
Natchitoches, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Rayne, La. 

Plain Dealing, La. 
West Monroe, La. 
Wisner, La. 
Bangor, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Reisterstown, Md. 
Webster, Mass. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Raymond, Miss. 
Booneville, Mo. - 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Burlington, N. J. 
Taos, N. M. 

Los Alamos, N. M. 
Burnt Hills, N. Y. 
Bayboro, N. C. 
Greenville, N. C. 
Louisburg, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Elida, Ohio 

Genoa, Ohio 
Terrace Park, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Jenks, Okla. 
Weatherford, Okla. 
Stayton, Oreg. 
Taft, Oreg. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Collingdale, Pa. 
Irwin, Pa. 

State College, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Conway, S. C. 
Dunean, S. C. 
Gilbert, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Freeman, S. D. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Hohenwald, Tenn. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Breckenridge, Tex. 
Denton, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
San Benito, Tex. 
Christiansburg, Va. 
Culpeper, Va. 
Martinsville, Va. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Waynesboro, Va. 
Richland, Wash. 
Athens, W. Va. 
East Bank, W. Va. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 
Nitro, W. Va. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Tomah, Wis. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDUCATION FoRUM 


The Fall Issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly is a professional service of the 
United Business Education Association. The sub- 
scription rate to libraries is three dollars a year. 
The UBEA comprehensive membership service in- 
cludes a subscription to the Quarterly and a year’s 


membership in the four UBEA Professional Divi- 
sions (institutions excepted). Many back issues of 
the Quarterly are available at the single copy rate. 
Write to the United Business Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for information concerning the Quarterly. 
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FEATURED IN 
Business Education Forum 


Oct. Shorthand 
Nov. Typewriting 
Dec. Bookkeeping 


Jan. Guidance and 
Teaching Aids 


Feb. General Clerical 
and Machines 


Mar. Basic Business 


Apr. Distributive 
Occupations 


May Office Standards 


FEATURED IN 
The National Business 
Education Quarterly 


The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to. 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The association provides for a 
Representative Assembly composed of delegates from the affiliated as- 
sociations. Any member of UBEA may attend the annual meeting of 
the assembly, but only delegates have voting privileges. Forty-eight dis- 
trict, state, and local associations of business teachers are affiliated with 
UBEA. 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is the governing body. It is composed of three board members 
representing each of the five regions, the presidents of the four UBEA 
Divisions, the presidents of the unified regional organizations, and the 
UBEA officers. 


UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Division; International Division; and the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education. The Divisions elect their own officers, 
hold conventions, and work on problems in their respective areas of 
interest. Members of the Divisions are also known as comprehensive 


members of UBEA. 


UBEA sponsors more than 1600 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 
in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education Forum and The 
National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four Forum and 
Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide the readers 
with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—the Na- 


tional Business Entrance Tests, published and administered by the 
Joint Committee on Tests, and the Students Typewriting Tests. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


BE PROFESSIONAL 


Basic Service—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
and the unified associations. Also, a year’s subscription 


Join now the more than bership releases 


to the Business Education Forum and special mem- 
5.00 


Oct. Research Abstracts 7000 business teachers who (Budget Rates: 2 years, $9.00; 3 years $12.00) 


. are making our profession 

Dec. Business Teacher t S ti P 2 heat Comprehensive Service—Including full active privileges 
Education en Oe Ss ee in UBEA, the unified associations, and the four UBEA 
Boost United! Be United! Professional F 
trators Division, International Division, and the Nationa 
It velit tesnal national special- Association for Business Teacher Education. Also, a 
ized professional organiza-| - year’s subscription to Business Education Forum, 
May Problems in the tion. The National Business Education Quarterly, bulle- 
Administration of tins, and special membership releases —__... $7.50 


Business Education 


Mar. Research in 
Business Education 


(Budget Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years $19.50) 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
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